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READERS WRITE 





On “The Birth of a Baby” 
1 was certainly disgusted after reading 
the article on showing the film “Birth of 
a Baby” (PATHFINDER, April 2). You as 


an editor will not make friends with | 


articles of that kind. You can tell the 
sponsors that if they bring the film to 
California they will have more than sun- 
shine in their hair. 
Mrs. E. M. Landon 

Orland, Cal. ark 

... You state the film, “The Birth of a 
Baby,” has been shown in only one the- 
ater, the Lyceum, in Minneapolis . . . The 
film opened in St. Paul on March 24th. 
On the 25th it moved to Rochester. Other 
cities and towns in Minnesota where the 
film has been shown publicly include Du- 
luth, Winona, Hibbing, Mankato, Vir- 
ginia, Fairmount, Red Wing, Montevideo, 
Cloquet and Owatonna. In addition, 42 
new bookings have been received in vari- 
ous cities and towns of Minnesota. 

Geraldine Sartain 

Special Pictures Corporation 
New York, N. Y. 


“The Farmer’s Tariff” 

The government is not paying the farm- 
er for cutting acreage. It is helping him 
get a fair price for his crops. He cannot 
get a fair price with unlimited produc- 
tion. The Hoover Farm Board’s failure 
proved that. The consumer should be 
willing to pay a fair price to the producer. 
No manufacturer is asked to run his 
business for the ill-fed and ill-clothed. 
Why should the farmers operate on a 
charity basis? Behind the tariff, the man- 
ufacturer can get his price or close his 
factory unless he gets it. The farmer’s 
price, whenever there is a surplus above 
the demands of the home market, is set 
by world competition. Benefit payments 
are the farmer’s tariff. 

Ralph Meister 
Attica, Ind. 





“Horrible Misrepresentations” 

For the most part, I find your publica- 
tion quite fair and free from bias. How- 
ever, in your issue of April 2, in “Fran- 
cisco Franco,” you seem to reveal some 
religious bias, and to make some horrible 
misrepresentations. First, I would pro- 
test against the parenthetical clause con- 
cerning Gil Robles, whom you call “the 
Catholic politician who is sometimes re- 
garded as the chief plotter in the present 
revolution.” Secondly, the purported 
Badajoz slaughter, which aroused us tre- 
mendously early in the Spanish war, has 
been conclusively proven never to have 
occurred at all, but to have been an ex- 
ample of numerous false reports which 
the Communists of Spain. circulated 
through the world to get sympathy for 
their cause. Likewise, it would be well to 
get the true facts regarding Guernica. 

R. F. Meyer 
St. Mary Residence 
Hurley, Wis. 


* * 7 


As a subscriber, I wish to protest 
against your unfair and biased account 
of Francisco Franco in the “Presenting” 
of your April 2nd issue. First, regarding 
the bombing of Barcelona, Mr. Herbert 
L. Matthews of the New York Times 
admitted frankly that there are many 
~military objectives in Barcelona. Second, 


regarding the “massacre. of Badajoz,” did 





you get’your information from the ex- 
correspondent of the Chicago Tribune, 
Jay Allen? If so, you received the wrong 
information. 

Clarence W. Sturm 
Baltimore, Md. 


. * . 


A friend sent me PATHFINDER this 
year, and heretofore I have enjoyed read- 
ing it; this week’s number I would not 
pass out to our deaf boys and girls lest 
they think that Catholic Franco was doing 
what the article says he is—which I 
know is absolutely untrue. 

Sister Felicita 
De Paul Institute for the Deaf 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


For the first time since I’ve been reading 
PATHFINDER, I must find fault with one 
of your articles—the one on Francisco 
Franco. Usually your articles appeal be- 
cause of their intrinsic intellectual value. 
The author of the article in question 
shows that he is grossly ignorant of what 
he writes about. However, if PATH- 
FINDER would print a similar article in 
some future edition on the man that heads 
the Loyalists and recount what they have 
done to defenseless citizens, men, women 
and children, it will show the spirit of 
fair play which I and all your readers 
believe you have . 

R. H. Lewis 
Sanger, Cal, 

Why is it that you mention the bru- 
tality of Franco in many places and make 
no mention of thousands of inocent peo- 
ple slaughtered in the early part of the 
war—the  Loyalist-slaughtered priests, 
nuns and civilians? 

Conde McGinley 
Belmar, N. J. 

I have been a weekly reader of PATH- 
FINDER for the past two years, and have 
always considered it a wonderful and un- 
biased magazine, but I am afraid that 
my confidence has been tried in the April 
2nd issue, in the article concerning Gen- 
eral Franco. Whether this was a short 
biography or a piece of propaganda is a 
question I am still trying to answer. In 
regard to Badajoz—the article was sup- 
posed to have been signed by Reynolds 
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Packard, who has since publicly att. 
that he was in Burgos at the time. | 
Elliot, another American correspond: 
was the first American newspaper. 
enter the city after its capture. \\ 
criticized by his paper for not repwrt 
the scoop, he replied that there we; 
evidences of this massacre. In regar:! 
Guernica—correspondents who ent, 
Guernica shortly after it was capt, 
agree that the main destruction was « 
by incendiaries .. . 

Paul M. Hub. 
Dubuque, Ia. 


{To these and other readers who resente< 
the article on General Franco and the artic: 
the Barcelona bombing, PATHFINDER make: 
statements: 

1) It stands by its account of the Barcelona 
ing, the fact ry A the incident was ! 
in every sense of the word. 

2) In past articles, this magazine bes give 
accounts of reported Loyalist atrociti 

3) In regard to Gil Robles PATHFINDER 
fied its remarks by sa. ag Fg sometimes call« 
chief plotter; the same is expressed by / 
Affairs, authoritative British uarterly, and , 
Gunther’ s book Inside Europe, flatly states that Ri. 
was ‘‘responsible for the Spanish war.” 

4) In regard to Badajoz, the bull ring exe 
were reported by Frank Kluckhohn of the New 
Times quite independently of Jay Allen. Whi: 
mitting that it was careless in not surround; 
mention of this incident with qualifications, P41 
PINDER does not admit that the Badajoz stc 
be dismissed as fraudulent. 

5) In. regard to — @ week after the 
dent, The Times of Londo’ > ~~ “In an < 
communique from 
had noticeably shifted their" 

nique did not re 


os oe Nationalist aircraft left the ground « 
northern front duri the afternoon of the bom: 
ment. It did repeat formal denials that the « 
ever was bombarded at all; but these can h: 
have been meant to be taken seriously.”’ At «: 
the same time as the Times report, a group of 
papermen who were taken through Guernica > 
escort of Rebel officers failed to find any evics 
either of bombing or of destruction ‘ox 2 might 
been caused by ‘Loyalist incendiaries. at Gu 
actually was attacked {rcm the air, w._ 4 Wi 
tested both by a Catholic priest who was 2 
witness and by G. L. Steer of the New York | 
who reported finding bomb craters during an i 
tion he made without Rebel guide services. 

PATHFINDER closes this note with these 
statements: (1) since the Spanish strife bega: 
magazine has conscientiously Se ae to repor 
facts impartially and will continue this spirit 
recting its own errors when and if they occu 
religious sympathies, no matter what they are, 
not color the fun ental fact that the war in ‘;. 
is primarily a political and economic one; ( 
objective student can afford to be dogmatic atx ¢ 
meanings of the Rebel-Loyalist struggle; that struge'« 
will not be seen in proper perspective until some + 
hence when historians reccrd it for the ages 


Corrections on “Radio” 


Our attention has been called ¢ 
statement appearing in the article “Rac: 
in your March 12th issue, that RCA manv- 
factures more radio equipment than . 
other company except Philco. RCA 
without question the world’s largest m: 
ufacturer of radio equipment, which 
cludes everything in radio and the a!!i«\) 
arts trom the microphone in the br: 
casting studio to the radio set in 
home. I feel sure you will want to mo}: 
a correction. 

Julius Habe: 
Press Divisi: 
RCA Victor Division, RCA 
Camden, N. J. 


{Mr. Haber is right. PATHFINDER meant to sa) 
did not say, that RCA manufactures more radio ° 
ing sets than any other company except Philco 


* * 


In coming to the support of Joe Qui: 
and his comment in “Readers Write” « 
cerning the division of “W” and “K” radi 
station call letters, I have listed for you 
39 exceptions to your rule. As for KD) \ 
still being the outstanding exception ‘ 
your general rule, is KYW in Philadelp)i:: 
just about the entire length of Penns)'- 
vania more exceptional than KDKA? 

Arthur L. Rob! 
Topeka, Kans. 


(PATHFINDER accepts Mr. Robb’s corrections. 
Passes them on to the Federal Communications Cc! 
mission, whence came the rule.—Ed.] 
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A Great Army Begins Its Sixth Year 


liam James, America’s great psy- 
chologist-philosopher, left behind him 

, essay called “The Moral Equivalent 
of War.” In it he advocated “a con- 
scription of the whole youthful popu- 
lation to form, for a certain number 
of years, a part of the great army 
enlisted against nature.” 

It is not without some significance 
that Franklin Delano Roosevelt, ever 
since he studied under James’s col- 
leagues at Harvard University, has 
been influenced, like most Americans, 
by James’s thought, by the pragmatic 
philosophy which the renowned Har- 
vard savant had so effectively popu- 
larized. For this reason, as a pecu- 

ily American institution entered on 
its sixth year of activity last week, it 
was natural to hark back to James. 

[In his essay of 1910, William James 
drew the first outlines of a plan to 
upbuild the nation’s youth by employ- 
ig it to conserve the nation’s re- 
sources. When he came to office in 
March, 1933, President Roosevelt with 
dramatic swiftness made James’s plan 
1 reality. The first days of the New 
Deal were days of crisis. Not the 
least of the country’s pressing prob- 
lems was the problem of jobless youth, 
the problem of young energies being 
langerously wasted in a world that 
seemed to lack even the promise of 
portunity. With the social structure 
thus being seriously weakened, the 
President recommended a series of 

isures for unemployment relief, 

ng which was one embodying an 


| 1910, the year of his death, Wil- 


entirely new development in Amer- 
ican life. It called for immediate pas- 
sage of legislation creating “a civilian 
conservation corps to be used in sim- 
ple work, not interfering with normal 
employment, and confining itself to 
forestry, the prevention of soil erosion, 
flood control, and similar projects.” 
In short, as James had advocated in 
his famous essay, it called for the en- 
listment of a great army against nature. 

FORMATION: The formation of this 
great army is a Story in itself. Within 
eight days after the President’s rec- 
ommendation, Congress legislated the 
CCC into existence, and on March 31, 
1933, the President signed the law 
creating it. Then, five days later, the 
President appointed Robert Fechner 
—then the 57-year-old general vice 
president of the International Associa- 
tion of Machinists—to head the proj- 
ect as Director of Emergency Conser- 
vation Work. At the same_ time, 
after being ordered to cooperate with 
Fechner, the Departments of Labor, 
War, Agriculture and Interior, each 
appointed a representative to Director 
Fechner’s advisory council, With 
this administrative machinery set up, 
the task of putting the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps into effect was next 
undertaken, Funds were already ear- 
marked to pay each enrollee $30 a 
month, $25 of which was to be sent 
to needy dependents. 

A mammoth job of organization, the 
formation of the CCC itself, had its 
starting point in the Labor Depart- 
ment. Working down through local 





Photo from U. S. Forestry Service 


Fighting Forest Fires Has Been Only One of More than 150 Types of CCC Work 





Fechner Called It “a Good Investment” 


welfare agencies throughout the na- 
tion, the department was called upon 
to select 250,000 young men for CCC 
jobs. Candidates were to be between 
17 and 25 years old, physically fit, un- 
married and unemployed. At the 
same time, the Veterans Administra- 
tion was called upon to select 25,000 
jobless war veterans for work in the 
corps, and the Office of Indian Affairs 
acted to apply a modified CCC program 
for 12,000 on Indian reservations, Lat- 
er, CCC work was inaugurated in such 
U. S. territories as Alaska, Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. 

Upon the War Department fell the 
task of enrolling the selected men, to- 
gether with building and administer- 
ing 1,500 CCC camps throughout the 
nation. Simultaneously, the Interior 
Department had to work with the La- 
bor Department in planning huge con- 
servation programs. Despite the enor- 
mity of problems involved in launch- 
ing the experiment, however, all camps 
were completed and the Corps was 
ready to start work on July 4, 1933, 
scarcely three months after President 
Roosevelt had signed the CCC legis- 
lation, 

FIVE-YEAR REVIEW: Last week, 
with its formative days long since 
a thing of the past, the CCC was 
on review. Still under the direction 
of Robert Fechner, it had marked its 
fifth anniversary by inviting the public 
to visit Corps camps in every state in 
the Union. Earlier in the month Di- 
rector Fechner had submitted a com- 
prehensive report covering five years 
of CCC activity. 

The outstanding dollars-and-cents 
figures in this five-year summation of 
CCC work were these: (1) that the to- 
tal cost of the project up to last March 
31 had been $1,920,000,000; and (2) 
that of this sum, $435,000,000 had gone 


(Continued on page 19) 
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President: Strenuous Days 

The seven days ending last week 
should long be notable as one of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s most strenuous weeks 
since the New Deal began five years 
ago. The seven-day period started 
with the unexpected defeat of his Re- 
organization Bill (see page 5); it 
reached its climax when the Presi- 
dent prepared to take to the air with 
a “fireside chat” in an effort to line up 
the people behind his policies. 

It was a week that saw him (1) 
strive to heal wounds caused by a 
party break over the Reorganization 
measure, (2) submit a pointedly non- 
committal message to Congress on the 
subject of the nation’s desperately ill 
railroad system, (3) agree at long last 
to pump-priming as a possible way out 
of the depression, (4) emphatically 
deny that he had split with Vice 
President Garner; and (5) order. the 
State Department to recognize the Ger- 
man absorption of Austria as a fact. 

REORGANIZATION: With the knife 
still jutting from the back of the Re- 
organization Bill, none could have 
safely hazarded a guess as to what the 
President’s reaction would be. When 
the reaction came, in the form of a 
letter to House majority leader Sam 
Rayburn, the bill’s opponents and pro- 
ponents alike were surprised at its 
moderation. The letter said in part: 
“Dear Sam: Thanks for the fine fight 
. . - The question presented is simply 
one of policy. Therefore the legisla- 
tive developments of yesterday offer 
no occasion for personal recrimina- 
tion, and there should be none.” 

For the most part, Administration 
supporters were willing to subscribe 
to this, attitude and admit that the Re- 
organization Bill, requested by Presi- 
dents for 40 years, would not again 
make its appearance this session. 

RAILROADS: What Congress ex- 
pected from the President were legis- 
lative recommendations to help the 
stricken railroads. To its surprise, 
the President merely submitted the 
report of his special railroad commit- 
tee. The report, about which he was 
known to be unenthusiastic, included 
these recommendations: 

(1) Federal aid for the roads, in- 
cluding $300,000,000 for purchase of 
equipment, with rolling stock offered 
as security for the loans; (2) easier 
RFC loans for one year to enable 
roads to meet fixed charges; (3) estab- 
lishment for a two-year term of a 
transportation authority to help rail- 
roads eliminate waste and effect con- 
solidations. The committee declined 
to take a stand on the question of cut- 
ting rail workers’ wages. 

With the report the President sent 
various comments—representing views 
of railroad management, labor and in- 
vestors and the opinions of heads of 
several Federal agencies—and few of 





these had much praise for the com- 
mittee’s suggestions. The President 
contented himself with urging that 
Congress enact legislation immediate- 
ly; in effect, he dumped the whole mat- 
ter in the lap of Congress. 

Many Congressmen, doubtful that 
railroad legislation would be enacted 
this session, were disgruntled because 
the President did not see fit to attach 
to his message some specific sugges- 
tions for their guidance. Some ob- 
servers found it ironically amusing 
that those who not long ago had been 
protesting loudest against White House 
legislative “dictation” were now com- 
plaining because the President had 
not outlined a program for them. 

RECOVERY: Long anticipated, but 
long delayed by the President in the 
hope that business would pick up 
without it, was a pump-priming pro- 
gram. With the first yanks at the 
handle last week, it became immedi- 
ately obvious that the next great fight, 
in Congress and out, would probably 
be over this plan to meet the slump 
with spending. Main points of the 
projected plan were reported as these: 

1) A total of $1,500,000,000 in non- 
interest-bearing loans would go to 
states and cities to be used for public 
works projects. 

2) The relief item of $1,000,000,000 
already asked for in the 1938-39 fiscal 
vear budget would be increased, pos- 
sibly to $2,000,000,000, 

3) A total of $1,500,000,000 in long- 
lerm credits would be extended to 
business under the RFC loan bill, 
signed last week by the President. 

“TIFF”: So much credence was 
placed in reports of an angry confer- 
ence between the President and his 
Congressional leaders that the Presi- 
dent was forced to issue a denial. 
Specifically, he denied that harsh 





International 
Garner Refused to Talk about a “Tiff” 


words had passed between hi: 
and the Vice President. Accordi 
various accounts of this “tiff,” ; 
things had happened: 

In the New York Times Was) 
ton column of Arthur Krock, G; 
had been quoted as making th: 
mark that the President ought to ° 
mit the cattle to fatten,” me: 
Roosevelt should not urge any 
laws or make any more speech: 
rected against what business co: 
ers its best interests. This quot: 
reputedly annoyed the President. 

Then, after the defeat of the | 
organization Bill, Roosevelt was 
to have made some jocular but 
paraging remarks about the quali, 
the House leadership handling 
bill. According to the reports, Ga: 
thereupon flared up, mainly in def: 
of his fellow Texan, Rayburn, 
had led the Administration fo 
Rayburn, Roosevelt and others } 
ent at the meeting denied that 
such scene had taken place. The « 
one who refused to confirm or 
it was Garner himself. 

That an issue deeper than a dis; 
over proper House floor tactics 
arated the two men none doubt: 
Garner was generally considere« 
be strongly opposed to plans {: 
pump-priming program, although |). 
President firmly denied that any s 
difference of opinion existed. Repo 
of sharp words passing between | 
self and the Vice President, he si! 
were made up “out of the whole clo! 
Whatever the full story was, howe \: 


there was little doubt that the Pre; 


dent was less in control of Conzr::: 

than at any time since 1933. 
Widening the breach last week \ 

a request by the President that 

Revenue Bill, in conference betwee: 

Senate and House committee memb: 


retain the principle of the undistri)- 


uted profits tax and the capital gain: 
levy. The Senate had eliminated bo! 
items from the bill before passing 
and sending it to committee. ‘| 
President insisted that “business \ 
be helped, not hurt” by retention 
the taxes. Senator Pat Harris 
champion of the Senate version, quic) 
ly said that he and his fellow Sen:': 
conferees would insist on the elimi: 
tion of the levies (see page 5). Th 
the lines were being drawn for ano! 
er split in Administration forces. 
AUSTRIA: Official recognition 
Germany’s action in taking over A 
tria had from the beginning been o! 
a question of time. Last week | 
time had come. At the orders of | 
President, the State Department c: 
ceded that Austria no longer exist: 
as a separate nation and the UL. 
legation at Vienna was converted i) 
a consulate general. At the same ti! 
Germany was asked to take ov 
Austria’s $64,493,480 indebtedness 
the United States. Next day Germa 
received further backhanded reco: 
nition of its coup when the Presid: 
ordered Austria placed on the tar! 
“black list.” Formerly, because sb: 
had no trade agreement with the Uni! 


ed States under the “most favored n:- 
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in” policy, Germany was the only 
tion on this list. Until last week, 
\ustria had had such an agreement. 
in a week as occupied as this, there 
emed to be little room for other 
-sidential activities, but there were 
h as these: 
«© To succeed the late Rear Ad- 
‘| Cary T. Grayson as head of the 
erican Red Cross, the President 
winted Norman Davis, long this 
trw’s “Ambassador at Large.” 
@ Attending the semi-annual din- 
- of the Gridiron Club, Washington 
wspapermen’s organization, the 
cident saw and heard his Admin- 
tration satirized in playlet and song. 
Most barbed dig was a scene of the 
ident as skipper of the ship of 
veering aimlessly for one ob- 
ve after another, while charac- 
. portraying big and little business 
seasick over the rail. Theme 
xs of the show was: “Roll Along, 
»y World.” 





Congress: Dual Revolt 


, the President’s prestige, Congress 
two stiff blows last week. The 
ind most punishing came from 
House—it defeated the Adminis- 
n’s Reorganization Bill. The sec- 
ime from the Senate—its version 

House-approved Tax Bill elim- 
| tax principles desired by the 
dent. 
the House agreed to end debate 

e Reorganization measure a fort- 

igo, it faced its first crucial 


1 vote on a motion by Rep. 
O’Connor to kill it by striking 
ihe enacting clause. The next 


however, Administration leaders 
shaled enough support to throttle 
ittempt, 191-169. Then they suc- 
fully batted down amendments 
disliked but shoved through 
important concessions. 
Fearing that even these concessions 
d not pacify the powerful bi- 
tisan opposition, the New Deal 
rship yielded more ground the 
wing day. At the same time, 
». Fuller of Arkansas introduced 
ainendment to the bill a meas- 
virtually restoring to the House 


trol over the valuable patronage 
of first, second and third class 
tmasters, 


(his was the last amendment con- 
lered before the bill underwent its 
nd crucial test—over a motion to 
id it back to committee. Facing 
is crisis, Speaker Bankhead and Ma- 
rity Leader Rayburn issued a warn- 
ig: if the overwhelmingly Democratic 
louse forced recommital, the nation 
ould interpret it as “a vote of lack 


confidence” in the President. De- 
ite this fervent plea, the House 
voted, 204-196, for recommital and 


ong those voting “yea” were 108 
emocrats. Thus, commentators con- 

uded, the President suffered his 
‘worst set-back since the defeat of his 
Supreme Court bill last year. 


NATIONAL 
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70 Pages in 45 Minutes 


Clerk Crockett: 


Bolstered by this signal victory, 
Democratic and Republican opponents 
of the bill girded themselves for an- 
other battle—against the Administra- 
lion’s widely rumored 3$5,000,000,000 
spending program for relief and re- 
covery (see page 4). 

Meanwhile, preparing for a vote on 
its Finance Committee’s version of the 
Tax Bill, the Senate displayed little 
opposition to its major recommenda- 
tions, some of which were admittedly 
distasteful to the President. After a 
polite two-hour-and-a-half debate, 
John C. Crockett, Clerk of the Senate, 
began to read the measure for consid- 
eration of each section and amend- 
ments. What followed was described 
thus by the New York Times: “He 
read at lightning speed, skipping over 
sections of the legend, jumping from 
section to section... When Mr. Crock- 
ett sat down three-quarters of an hour 
after starting he had ‘read’ a 370- 
page tax measure containing 902 sec- 
tions.” 

Two days later, after acting on 
minor amendments, the passive Senate 
passed the bill without a record vote. 
Left out of the bill were the Admin- 
istration’s two most-favored princi- 
ples—the undistributed profits tax and 
the graduated levy on capital gains, 
which was replaced by a flat 15 per 
cent rate. Most surprising feature of 
the bill, however, was the inclusion of 
a provision sponsored by Senator 
Borah. Approved, 34-33, it provided 
that future issues of Federal bonds 
should not be exempt from taxation. 
Subsequently, the House refused to 
accept Senate changes and sent the 
bill to conference committee for com- 
promises on differences. There, as 
the week ended, another fight impend- 
ed. Requested by the President to 
keep the profits and capital gains 
levies in the measure, revolting Sen- 
ate conferees, led by Senator Pat Har- 
rison, indicated they would resist. 

The Congressional week contained 
such other events as these: 

@ The Senate Committee on Naval 
Affairs heard retired Major Gen, Smed- 
ley D. Butler call the Naval Expan- 





sion Bill a “grand bluff.” Urging its 
defeat, he advocated a policy of mili- 
tary isolation. 

q WPA Administrator Harry Hop- 
kins told the Senate Committee on 
Relief and Unemployment that direct 
relief should be completely abandoned 
in favor of work relief (see page 16). 

oe 
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Primary No. | 

In primary elections between now 
and next October, the American voter 
must select the candidates who will 
run against each other next fall in the 
election of 435 U, S. representatives, 
34 senators and 33 governors. Be- 
cause intra-party contests between 
New Dealers and conservative Demo- 
crats may reveal something of the 
country’s attitude toward the Roose- 
velt Administration, politicians will 
pounce on every shred of information 
the primaries produce. 

Last week the 1938 primary season 
got under way in Illinois, but slight 
indeed was the light it shed upon the 
national political situation. Chief out- 
come of the bitter battle was the vic- 
tory of Democratic Governor Henry 
Horner over the powerful machine of 
State Democratic Chairman Pat Nash 
and Chicago’s Democratic Mayor Ed- 
ward J. Kelly. Two vears ago, the 
Kelly-Nash machine, likened by many 
to New York’s Tammany Hall in Tam- 
many’s palmy days, failed in an at- 
tempt to keep Horner out of the Gov- 
ernor’s chair. Its second defeat at 
his hands last week was a serious blow 
to Nash and particularly to Kelly, 
who must defend his mayoralty job 
next year, 

In one of the heaviest primary votes 
ever recorded in Illinois, the Horner 
contingent nominated its two most 
important candidates. By a slim but 
sufficient plurality, Rep. Scott W. Lu- 
cas beat out U, S. District Attorney 
Michael L. Igoe to become the Demo- 
cratic contender for the U. S. Senate 
seat being vacated by William S. Die- 
terich. Since both men had pledged 
allegiance to the New Deal, the Lucas 
victory had little significance from a 
national political standpoint. 

Scarcely less valuable to the Horner 
faction was the victory of Edmund K. 
Jarecki over Judge John Prystalski, 
Kelly-Nash candidate, for the nomi- 
nation as Cook County Judge. Since 
that office virtually controls the elec- 
tion machinery of Chicago, its admin- 
istration in Horner interests would be 
extremely helpful in future elections. 

Sole direct indication of Illinois 
opinion on the Roosevelt Administra- 
tion came in the renomination of 24 
incumbents in the House of Represent- 
atives. Eleven Democrats among them 
had been attacked for their consistent 
loyalty to the New Deal, a charge 
which did not appear to have had any 
effect upon the voters, 

Completely overshadowed by the 
Democratic internal strife, Illinois 
Republicans nominated without any 
important opposition a “harmony” 
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slate headed by State Representative 
Richard J. Lyons, who will battle 
the Democratic winner for the vacant 
Senate seat. That his chances were 
slight was shown when Republicans 
accounted for only about 15 per cent 
of the total primary vote, despite an 
appeal to them to demonstrate “united 
opposition” to the Roosevelt regime. 


Labor: Vindication 

After one of the bloodiest and cost- 
liest strikes in American history, the 
Cc. I. Os Steel Workers Organizing 
Committee failed last summer to win 
the written contracts for which mil- 
lions of dollars and more than a dozen 
lives had been sacrificed. To the pub- 
lic, it seemed plain that the strike 
against “Little Steel” had been lost. 

Last week, however, S. W. O. C. 
members were rejoicing in the thought 
that their struggle might not have been 
entirely futile. From the National 
Labor Relations Board had come two 
decisions vindicating the union’s stand 
against Inland and Republic Steel. The 
first set an important precedent; the 
second was a scorching indictment 
of one of the C. I. O.’s most im- 
placable foes, Republic’s President 
Tom Girdler. 

The dispute with Inland concerned 
a written contract. At the height of 
last summer’s turmoil, the company 
made oral agreements with the S. W. 
O. C., but steadfastly refused to put 
them in writing. On appeal from the 
union, the NLRB conducted lengthy 
hearings and finally decided that under 
the Wagner Act written contracts 
were an “integral part” of the col- 
lective bargaining process. Although 
Inland announced it would appeal to 
the courts, it seemed likely that writ- 
ten labor agreements would hence- 
forth be sanctioned by law. 

From Republic, the S. W. O. C. had 
asked not a contract but an end to 
what it considered “unfair labor prac- 
tices.” The union’s claims were satis- 
fied in spectacular detail by the NLRB. 
The Board accused the company of 
responsibility for the death of three 
strikers at Massillon, Ohio; of at- 
tempting to “crush the union” by shut- 
ting down its plants and spying upon 
and firing union workers; of fighting 
the strike by inciting violence against 
strikers and donating tear and vomit- 
ing gas to the city of Massillon. Gird- 
ler himself was singled out by name 
as having “publicly vilified the union’s 





‘leaders, purposes and policies.” 


Demanding that the company “cease 
and desist” from such violations of 
the Wagner Act, the Board ordered 
these specific steps: 

1) Dissolution of six “employee 
representation plans” which were 
found to be company-controlled “pup- 
pet unions.” 

2) Reinstatement with back pay of 
27 workers discharged “for union 
activity” before the strike. 

3) Reinstatement with back pay of 
about 5,000 strikers. 
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Girdler: “Wrong. .Astounding. .Curious’ 

Girdler wasted little time in giving 
his opinion of the decision. The whole 
thing, he declared, was “wrong.” The 
order to reinstate strikers who had 
been convicted of minor strike of- 
fenses he called “astounding”; the 
charge of company responsibility for 
violence and death he thought “rather 
startling”; the accusation that Repub- 
lic had fought the union by shut-downs 
seemed to him “curious.” The steel 
chief left little doubt that he would 
appeal the decision. 

With these two feathers in its cap, 
the C. I. O. assembled 39 union chiefs 
in Washington, D. C., to broaden and 
make permanent its organization. 
Plans were laid for a convention in 
July to adopt a constitution, and Lew- 
is’s two chief aides, Sidney Hillman 
and Philip Murray, were named vice 
presidents. Sole rift in the C. IL O. 
lute was a report that the 235,000 mem- 
bers of the International Ladies Gar- 
ment Workers Union, which is anx- 
ious for peace with the A, F. of L., 
might not agree to a permanent organ- 
ization to rival the Federation. 


Disaster in Dixie 


Two weeks ago, after scores had been 
killed and hundreds injured in the 
devastating whirl of tornadoes that 
had swept through Louisiana, Ar- 
kansas, Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma, 
Illinois and Kentucky, the entire south 
awaited nature’s next move (PATH- 
FINDER, April 16). All Dixie feared 
it would be floods. It was. 

As if nature was determined not 
to leave unscathed those neighboring 
states which had escaped the fury of 
the tornadoes, rushing waters and 
blinding blizzards went where the 
tornadoes had not. With the threats 
not yet ended, tabulations last week 
showed that the first two weeks of 
usually mild April had brought death 
to 82, injuries to 612 and left tens of 
thousands homeless. 

One of the worst snowstorms ever 
to hit the Texas panhandle led to the 
death of seven persons. In Pampa, an 
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oil worker, his wife, another ma) 
couple and four children huddle. 
the oil worker’s home while the s; 
piled up outside to five-foot heig!); 
Stuffing every opening in the hou, 
the refugees had the building se:|,,; 
hermetically. When rescue workers 
dug through, they found only 
adult alive. All the others had }, 
asphyxiated, 
Floods swept through parts 
Mississippi, Alabama and Georgi 
bring death to 27 persons. In Alabs)), 
alone, 20,000 persons fled their ho) 
In northwestern Georgia, a moun! 
stream swollen by a cloudburst « 
scended on the village of Whiteto., 
and took 13 lives in one swoop. 1!) 
flood burst on the combination «: 
eral store and home of F. C. O’Co: 
where he, his wife, a boarder and |: 
children were sleeping. All drow 
When the waters subsided ther 
came one more blow from natur 
freezing weather. Moving in on 
fering Alabamans who had lost h: 
and crops in flood waters, a cold 
added to their plight. After a 
such as it had seldom known, ‘hy 
south shivered in the cold and \ 


ed prayerfully for the warm sun. 
— Pe Sy 


Americana— 

Advance Warning: One day in Bat!|: 
Creek, Mich., about 100 men wer 
standing around watching a WA 
crew working on a street project 
Same day, a newspaper in the cil) 
received this telephone call from an 
official of the WPA: “I want it mad 
clear that the WPA has only 80 men 
assigned to that street car track r 
moval project. The others are loafers 




































































Worry: An assistant fire marshal] had 
Walter Cudmore of Brooklyn, N. Y.. 
arraigned on an arson charge afte: 
Cudmore was alleged to have set fir 
to a parked automobile. The marsha! 
said Cudmore had started the fire be- 
cause it worried him “to think how 
little firemen have to do besides pl: 
checkers.” 

Clerical Error: After making a pu 
chase in a Portland, Ore., haberdas! 
ery, Glenn Reed saw that the cashiec! 
had given him the wrong parcel. !!: 
returned to the store, complaining: 
“This isn’t the tie I picked out.” Th 
package was opened and found | 
be full of currency. 

. * a. 

Justice: In Pittsburgh Traffic cour! 
Mrs, Anthony Lucas was charged wit!) 
a traffic violation. The judge fined 
her $2.00 and then reached into his 
pocket to pay the fine. The judges 
name was Anthony Lucas. 


* * 








Gold Brick: Stepping aboard th: 
battleship New Mexico off Los Ang 
les, a retired Midwest farmer announc 
ed to an officer: “I just bought this 
boat.” Asked for details, the farmer 
explained that a man in uniform had 
sold it to hirth for $500. 
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IN OTHER LANDS 
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Reich: “Ja 

In China, South America, the United 
States, in France, Italy, Palestine and 
last week, Germans boarded 
sels to sail outside the three-mile 
mit, where they took part 
st gigantic poll the Reich has yet 
In Germany and Austria, 
Storm Troopers made endless rounds, 
vetting out the vote. 

mendous “JA.” 
in German means “yes.” 

llots last week, it meant that 49,279,- 
i04 Germans approved, sight unseen, 
. list of candidates from which Adolf 
Hitler will hand pick the parliament 
f Greater Germany, and that they fur- 
ther approved the creation of Greater 
rmany itself, By juggling the count, 
izi officials were able to announce 
hat the vote—99.2 per cent favorable 
was only 99.02 per cent for 
Germany, 


The result was a 


ustro-German 
whereas in Austria the total was 99.73 


iner citizens of Austria were even 
ore anxious for anschluss than Ger- 
ius of the Reich, and served to give 
some semblance of justice to Adolf 
Hitler’s strong-arm seizure of Austria 
i month before. 
Some Austrians voted for union be- 
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Many others did so because it was too 
late to do anything else. 
remembered that 


Voters every- 
after Ger- 
approving reoccu- 
pation of the Rhineland in 1936 by a 
9.8 majority—many who voted “no” 
iuysteriously lost their jobs. 

\rriving at Vienna a day before the 
Austrian-born 
ler indulged himself in a half-hyster- 

il self-eulogy in the final speech of 
two-week campaign: “My 
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will stand out forever as the son of 
this great country, and I believe it was 
the will of God to send this little boy 
to Germany to make him the Fuehrer 
of the Reich and to bring Austria back 
to Germany.” 

Shortly afterward, it was revealed 
that a warrant was out for the arrest 
of Archduke Otto Hapsburg, 25-year- 
old son of Karl I, last emperor of Aus- 
tria-Hungary, Like Hitler, but with 
less success, he claimed to be ruler of 
Austria by divine right, Safe last week 
in his Belgian castle, Otto had called 
on European nations to protect “op- 
pressed Austria,” and thus became the 
first of all the Hapsburgs to be charged 
with high treason, 

Amid such hubbub and tumultuous 
celebration as Germany has seldom 
seen, there were two actions that be- 
spoke cool heads. U. S. Ambassador 
Hugh Wilson notified the German 
Foreign Office that “as a_ practical 
measure” the United States was clos- 
ing its legation in Vienna and turning 
it into a mere consulate, thus recogniz- 
ing the absorption of Austria. Mean- 
while, the Military Weekly, a semi- 
official army organ in Berlin, publish- 
ed a calculating appraisal of Hitler's 
estimate that the Austrian coup was 
his biggest accomplishment to date. 

That it was, a glance at a map (see 
below) showed to be obvious. With 
the postwar Treaty of Versailles al- 
ready torn into tatters, addition of 
Austria made continental Germany a 
bigger country than it had been before 
its humiliating defeat in the World 
war. Further, the weekly explained, 
the coup joined Italy and Germany and 
made the Rome-Berlin political axis 
an unbroken line for the first time. 
Among other advantages which the 
weekly saw in Germany’s acquisition 
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A Warrant Was Out for Otto’s Arrest 


were these: (1) it enabled Germany to 
encircle half of Czechoslovakia, giv- 
ing the Reich the upper hand over 
that country; and (2) it established 
border contact with Yugoslavia and 
Hungary, both rich in raw materials, 
opened up the Danube river as a Ger- 
man highway for precious Rumanian 
oil, and made it extremely unlikely 
that a sea blockade will ever be able 
to starve out Germany as it did in 
1916-18. 
ee 


France: Blum’s Fall 


In a dainty 17th century Parisian 
palace bounded on three sides by the 
placid, fountain-flecked Luxemburg 
gardens, 314 elderly gentlemen trans- 
act the business of the French Senate. 
Surrounded by busts of Founding Fa- 
thers, they legislate in an atmosphere 
remote from that of the noisy, desk- 
banging Chamber of Deputies. For 
this there is a reason. Deputies are 
elected every four years, Senators sit 
tight for nine, Deputies are elected 
by universal male suffrage, Senators 
by communal councils, The Chamber, 
reflecting the urban masses, is Leftist. 
The Senate, stronghold of the middle 
class, is rockribbed Right in sentiment. 

Last week the Senate was the sub- 
ject of bitter debate throughout 
France, Using a power which is le- 
gally theirs but which has tended in 
practice to belong to the Chamber, the 
Senators had ousted a Premier. The 
issue was ostensibly the sweeping 
financial power sought by the Premier 
(PATHFINDER, April 16). Actually 
it was the man himself—Leon Blum, 
Socialist and Jew. 

The conservative Senate detests 
Blum as fervidly as the U. S. Senate 
detested Woodrow Wilson in 1919. 
Two weeks ago when the Premier’s 
finance bill, having skinned through 
the Chamber, was sent to the Senate, 
the Finance Committee brusquely vot- 
ed it down, 25 to 6. When Blum ap- 
peared to plead for his bill, the cat- 
calls of Senate graybeards drowned 
him out. “You are not objecting to 
my program but to me,” shouted Blum 
during a lull. “But yes! Of course!” 
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Daladier Assumed “ta Cruel Honor” 


wheezed the Senate. By a 223 to 49 
vote it declined even to debate the 
Blum bill. 

Outside, posters blossomed on Paris 
walls—“A handful of dry-hearted old 
dotards installed in their Senatorial 
bastille . . . oppose the will of the 
people...” At the door of the Senate 
a motley mob roared: “Vive Blum! 
Down with the Senate!” 

Blum’s passing was more than the 
fall of another French Cabinet. It 
was the end of the Popular Front as a 
political entity. Middle-of-the-road 
members, the Radical Socialists, left 
the Front to join moderates of the 
Right in support of the new Premier, 
bull-necked Edouard Daladier. So- 
cialists gave conditional support while 
waiting to see what Daladier would 
do. Communists were openly hostile. 
A wave of sit-down strikes swept the 
arms factories. 

While French rearmament thus hung 
suspended at the very moment when 
French enemies seemed strongest (see 
page 7), Daladier took over what 
Blum called “the cruel honor of gov- 
erning France.” The honor was cruel 
indeed, In French Tunisia, Arabs 
were rioting. On the Bourse, the franc 
trembled just above three cents. The 
Treasury was piling up a deficit of 
about a billion francs a week. To meet 
the situation, Daladier needed precise- 
ly the powers denied previous Pre- 
miers. He got them. In a 508 to 12 
vote the Chamber decided to let Dala- 
dier govern French finances for three 
months by decree. In a 288 to 1 vote, 
the Senate agreed. The new Premier’s 
first move was to settle strikes in 25 
aeroplane factories. 
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Spain: ‘Guinan 


Where the swift cold streams of the 
Pyrenees plunge down into the north- 
eastern Spanish plain, broad dams and 
powerful dynamos catch and convert 
the power into current for Catalonia’s 
arms factories and street lamps. De- 
spite dams and dynamos, however, 
most of Catalonia last week lay dark. 
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With absurd ease, Rebel troops had 
iaken Tremp, largest of Catalan hydro- 
electric plants. The country around 
Tremp is so mountainous that it could 
be held—according to observer Ernest 
Hemingway—“by determined grad- 
uates of any girls’ good finishing 
school.” Loyalists could have dyna- 
mited the 90-foot dam and sent seven 
billion cubic feet of water roaring 
down the Segre River valley to slow 
the Rebel advance. Instead, pre- 
occupied at the Mediterranean front, 
they let Franco shut the switch to 60 
per cent of Catalonia’s electric power. 

Loyalist factories were forbidden to 
use electric motors without permission 
of the Economics Minister. Barcelona 
became a nine o’clock town, elevators 
stopped running, and government of- 
ficials worked by candle light. But 
the Loyalist capital still had access to 
a power line from Andorra, 190- 
square-mile republic on the Catalan- 
French border. To cut this current 
and black out Barcelona, the northern- 
most Rebel army marched toward 
tiny Andorra, which was threatened 
for the first time in the war. 

At the week’s end the Rebels were 
thus some 50 miles nearer the French 
frontier than they had been at the 
week’s beginning; but they were not 
one mile nearer the Mediterranean. 
From Tortosa north along the coast, 
200,000 Loyalist soldiers hung on for 
dear life to a strip of shining orange 
groves nine to 38 miles wide. In Bar- 
celona, Julio Alvarez del Vayo, back 
in the Cabinet as Foreign Minister, 
called in foreign newspapermen, “It 
is a great mistake,” he suggested, “to 
think that the war is nearly over. 
Gentlemen, this is April. I invite 
you all to come in May to drink a glass 
of sherry with me.” 

Reporters rightly concluded that 
such confidence must mean Loyalist 
Spain was getting arms from some- 
where. A correspondent at the Cata- 
lan-French border cabled that “an 
endless stream” of trucks was crawl- 
ing out of France. The contents, a 
customs inspector had told him with 
a wink, were listed as “agricultural 
machinery.” Soon, to the amazed de- 
light of Barcelonans, 100 planes ap- 
peared over the city with the tricolor 
of Loyalist Spain and the red star of 
Soviet Russia on their wings. 

More than 100 planes were needed, 
however, to balk the mobile, motor- 
ized march of Franco’s men. Stopped 
short at Tortosa, the Rebel forces put 
out two new branches, One Army roll- 
ed whippet tanks from Teruel down 
the highway toward Valencia. Another 
army thrust within 14 miles of the 
seacoast town of Vinaroz. On the map, 
the front was a flexible wavy line al- 
most—but not quite—touching the 
Mediterranean at half a dozen points. 
Every dip in the line spelled danger 
to Barcelona. 

To fortify that city, thousands of 
Catalan women hauled sand and ce- 
ment under a blazing sun, Women 








went into the factories so that ev: 
able-bodied man could go to the fr: 
In the 21st month of war, the Loy 
ists still had more man power i} 
the Rebels. 
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Anglo-Italian “Peace” 


During recent weeks we have be: 
engaged in conversations with t 
Italian government with the resu!! 
that the whole cloud of suspicions a: 
misunderstandings has been blow 
away ...1 do not think it wil! } 
much longer before our agreem« 
with Italy is concluded, and then. 
you are not of my opinion, if you « 
not believe it is not the prime mi) 
ister who has been fooled but th. 
Socialists and the Liberals, I wil! ! 
prepared to eat my hat. 


So declared British Prime Minis!. 
Neville Chamberlain last fortnight 
a foreign policy defense speec! 
Birmingham. But the doughty Ch: 
berlain, who had staked his politi: 
career on the outcome of the Ang 
Italian “peace” talks, was pretty cv: 
tain he would not have to eat eith: 
his hatt or his words. At that v: 
moment peace negotiations with It:! 
started soon after the forced resig 
tion of Anthony Eden last Februa 
were in their final stages. By }asi 
week they had been formally close! 

In Rome, Foreign Minister Co 
Galeazzo Ciano and the Ear! of Pert 
British Ambassador, announced th: 
had reached final agreement on |! 
terms of the “peace” treaty, whi 
England hoped would not only set! 
all outstanding differences betwe: 
the two countries, but possibly we: 
ll Duce away from Berlin, Expert 
were immediately put to work draft 
ing the formal document to be initiale«| 
by the end of the week. Besides re- 
newing the pledges of the ill-fate:|! 
1937 “gentlemen’s agreement,” chic! 
points of the new treaty were unde: 
stood to be: (1) British recognition « 
Italian conquest of Ethiopia; (2) Ita! 
jan withdrawal from Spain; (3) mutu- 


+ Chamberlain, when he is not wearing his 
topper, wears a black felt hat trimmed with br: 
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Perth Announced Agreement at Rome 
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‘| recognition of British and Italian 
interests in the Mediterranean, (4) re- 
duction of Italy’s Libyan garrison to 
peacetime basis; (5) agreement to re- 
frain from radio propaganda against 
each other’s colonial interests. 
Without waiting for formal signing 
of the pact, Britain took the lead in 
irying out her first major concession 
io Italv—starting League of Nations 
machinery working to obtain recogni- 
tion of the conquest against which 
England herself led sanctions in 1935 
ind thereby brought the break with 
tome. In a letter to the League Brit- 
‘in asked that the question of Ethiopia 
be put on the agenda of the League 
Council meeting opening May 9, the 
second anniversary of Italy’s formal 
mnnexation of former Emperor Haile 
Selassie’s domain. 
his move was taken to mean Brit- 
iin intended to request the League to 
free its members of pledges not to 
recognize the results of the Italian 
inquest, which would be followed by 
formal British recognition. While 
Chamberlain sent one of his key min- 
isters, dapper War Minister Leslie 
Hore-Belisha, on a visit to Premier 
Mussolini to seal the new friendship 
pact, Geneva looked on _ Britain’s 
move as the possible forerunner of an 
effort to bring Italy back into the 
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Chinese Victories 
For three months Chinese and Japa- 
ese had been locked in a stalemate 
long a 500-mile battle line bordering 
the winding Yellow River in the heart 
China. For a month the principal 
fighting on that line had been in the 
icinity of Taierhchwang and Lini, 
orth of strategic Suchow. There the 
fortunes of battle seesawed until two 
weeks ago the Japanese, in their drive 
down the Tsinan-Pukow Railway, 
vere in position to crash southward 
to cut the east-west Lunghai Railway. 
But last fortnight the “worm turn- 
l,” and last week as the Chinese- 
Japanese undeclared war entered its 
\0th month Chinese were celebrating 
their first taste of victory, Japanese 
were suffering their first humiliating 
lefeat, and Nippon’s “grand cam- 
paign” in Central China was threat- 
ened with being wrecked. Besides, 
the Chinese, flush with a whole week 
of victories, were talking of a gigantic 
drive to retake Nanking, their capital, 
lost to the Japanese last December. 
In dealing the Japanese this blow, 
the Chinese drove them out of Taierh- 
hwang (in virtual rout), Hanchwang, 
Chufu, Tsaochwang and other south- 
ern Shantung province cities and 
thrust them back 20 miles to Tsinan 
ind Yihsien. For these successes Gen. 
Li Tsung-jen, Kwangsi military chief- 
tain in command of the Central front, 
was hailed as China’s outstanding 
Strategist. His aide, Gen. Feng Yu- 
hsiang, was so inspired he wrote a 
long poem, which he closed. with the 
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prediction that Chinese troops would 
“recover all lost territories before 
Spring wheat turns yellow.” 

There were jubilant victory demon- 
strations all over China. Even a Japa- 
nese air raid on Canton failed to pre- 
vent a great lantern procession there. 
At Hankow, temporary capital, mil- 
lions of Chinese celebrated far into 
the night. Though Gen. Chiang Kai- 
shek warned his people that final vic- 
tory was far distant, he was said to be 
in high spirits and to have expressed 
confidence in the Chinese outlook. 

While the Japanese continued to 
deny their setback, Chinese claims of 
victory were supported by reliable 
foreign sources. After inspecting the 
Central front with Capt. Evans Carl- 
son, U.S. Marine Corps, a United Press 
correspondent reported that the “im- 
perial Japanese army had suffered one 
of the most humiliating defeats in its 
history.” Further, the Japanese pour- 
ed thousands of fresh reinforcements 
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Li Tsung-jen Helped a Chinese Worm Turn 


into northern Shantung in an effort 
to stem the Chinese northern drive. 
Meanwhile, according to Chinese 
claims, the Japanese also suffered less- 
er defeats in dozens of battles fought 
in Anhwei, Chekiang, Honan, Shansi 
and Suiyuan provinces, 


Mexico: Oil Appeal; Doo! 


In special session last week the 
Mexican Congress considered a bond 
issue of 100,000,000 pesos (about $24,- 
750,000) to provide the initial payment 
on foreign oil company holdings seized 
last month (PATHFINDER, Apr. 9). 
While the Congress voted bonds, other 
developments in the nation’s oil crisis 
were: (1) a stern demand for return 
of British-owned properties; (2) deals 
for exporting government-produced 
oil; and (3) fund raising to help pay 
off the foreign companies. 

Demand: Refusing to follow the 
“good neighbor” lead of the United 
States in recognizing Mexico’s right to 
expropriate the foreign oil industry, 
the British government, in formal rep- 








resentations, branded the expropria- 
tion as “inherently unjustified” and 
demanded prompt return of British- 
owned properties. That England ac- 
tually had little hope for such return, 
however, was seen in the fact that the 
Mexican Eagle (Aguila) Company, 
local parent of all British petroleum 
interests in Mexico, took final steps 
toward breaking up its entire organi- 
zation. And before the week ended 
Britain had Mexico’s flat refusal to 
her demand. 

Markets: While negotiations with 
Francis W. Rickett and Bernard E, 
Smith (PATHFINDER, April 16) were 
reported as “not doing so well,” the 
government announced deals involy- 
ing millions of dollars, by which two 
independent American concerns will 
get Mexican oil and asphalt. In these 
the government contracted with W, R, 
Davis, veteran New York independent 
oil operator, and H, A. Stendrup & 
Co. of New York to ship 26,000 barrels 
of oil to European markets daily. 

Church Support: Meanwhile, as 
President Lazaro Cardenas took steps 
to set aside a fund for paying off for- 
eign firms, he had behind him the 
significant support of two important 
members of Mexico’s Roman Catholic 
hierarchy. Despite serious differ- 
ences between the church and Car- 
denas in the past, Archbishop Jose 
Garibi y Rivera of Guadalajara urged 
Mexican Catholics to aid financially 
in the government’s effort to pay off 
the $400,000,000 expropriation debt. 
Also approving this move was Arch- 
bishop Luis Martinez of Mexico City, 


Asides Abroad— 


At First Sight: At 1:20 a. m., at Elgin, 
Scotland, boy met girl, while the or- 
chestra played, “The First Time I Met 
You.” At 2:30 a. m., boy proposed. 
At 3:20 a. m., boy married girl. Elgin 
papers thought it was a record for 
quick courtship. 





Distinction: After one year’s prac- 
tice in Dundee, Scotland, Dr. Archer 
W. Dunn announced with something 
like a proud air of discovery that Dun- 
dee had more creaky knees and arth- 
ritis than any other Scottish city. 

One Reich, One Music: From the 
Reich Music Chamber at Berlin, word 
went out to all broadcasting stations 
and conservatories: henceforth the 
legal number of tuning fork oscilla- 
tions per second for the musical note 
“A” would be 435. Any instrument 
whose “A” had more than 440 oscilla- 
tions must not be played in public. 

Eviction: In Bombay, India, Shri- 
mati Kriknappa took a hotel room and 
went to bed. Some hours later he 
was found with several bones broken, 
lying on the pavement below his room. 
He explained that a ghost had lifted 
him for the bed and flung him out 
the window. 














































SCIENCE, MEDICINE 





A. C. P. Fire 


Unquestionably the biggest medical 
organization in the world, the Amer- 
ican Medication Association repre- 
sents 105,000 of the 165,000 doctors in 
the United States. Being big, it moves 
slowly. To turn its glacier-like ooze 
into something like the swift stream 
of a river would take a medical fire 
of considerable size. Last week, the 
A. M. A. was still frozen, but it was 
facing more fires than ever before. 

At its annual convention last sum- 
mer, the A. M. A. got an urgent re- 
quest to move along toward modern 
medicine. It was presented by the 
New York State Medical Society which 
recommended that the A. M. A. rec- 
ognize two principles: (1) that “the 
health of the people is the direct con- 
cern of government”; and (2) that the 
Association should take the lead in 
formulating a national health pro- 
gram. Because the program was to 
include increased Federal, state and 
local government contributions to the 
medical treatment of the poor and to 
medical education and research, the 
Association feared that the result 
would be a serious infringement on 
private practice. The resolution failed. 

Last November, a virtually identi- 
cal resolution was presented to the 
Association. This time, it came not 
from a state society, but from a nation- 
wide Committee of Doctors, composed 
of 430 members of the A. M. A. (PATH- 
FINDER, Nov. 27). They pleaded that 
American medical care was inade- 
quate, and needed government help. 
Their plea was not accepted. 

That medical care in the United 
States actually is inadequate was re- 
iterated again last February by the 
President’s Technical Committee on 
Medical Care and again last October by 
the American Public Health Associa- 
tion (PATHFINDER, Oct. 23). Last 
week in Washington, Senator Robert 
Wagner of New York introduced a 
resolution in the Senate calling for a 
$50,000 investigation by three Sena- 
tors of the nation’s medical facilities. 

Big as these fires were, the biggest 
had been set off the week before in 
New York, where 3,000 of the 3,500 
members of the American College of 
Physicians held their annual conven- 
tion. Composed of doctors of internal 
medicine, the College is small in size 
but great in prestige. 

Cocking a cold eye at the frozen 
front of A. M. A., retiring College 
President James Means, a professor at 
Harvard Medical School, Cambridge, 
Mass., unburdened himself in no un- 
eertain terms. “The behavior of the 
American Medical Association,’ he 
said, “is partisan behavior. It cham- 
pions a cause ... close to stand- 
patism .. .” 

The College president not only 
pleaded for increased government 
support of medicine on the grounds 


that it would be a sociological im- 
provement, but also because it would 
benefit the individual doctor as well. 
Dr. Means asked: “If doctors are going 
to be paid for caring for the indigent, 
who is going to pay them? If they 
are to be paid at all, it will have to 
be by the community.” 

These statements, coming as they 
did from the head of a recognized 
nation-wide medical organization, and 
not from any lay group, constituted 
the most significant pronouncement of 
the year on medical policy. It push- 
ed most of the medical reports of the 
meeting into the background, but at 
least one was of great importance. 

Diseases of the heart and circu- 
latory blood system annually kill al- 
most 350,000 Americans—almost as 
many as all other diseases combined. 
An important and previously unsus- 
pected clue to the cause of cardiovas- 





International 
Dr. Means Tried to Thaw the A. M. A. 


cular disorder was revealed by Dr. 
G. E. Hal] of the University of Toron- 
to, Canada. He reported that dogs 
given constant injections of acetyl- 
choline eventually died of heart trou- 
ble. Since acetylcholene is a natural 
secretion of the nervous systems of all 
animals, Dr. Hall’s report seemed to 
indicate that over-production of ace- 
tvlcholine by humans was a signifi- 
cant factor in heart disease, and seem- 
ed to establish at last why worried, 
nervous people are particularly sus- 
ceptible to heart trouble. More im- 
portant was the fact that for many 
agents it discovers, science is able to 
discover counter-agents, and that a 
counter-agent for acetylcholene may 


reduce America’s leading disease. 
Be dina tentoereeoo ih 


Herb Comeback? 


In 1935, the last tabulated year, 
manufacturers in the United States 
sold nearly $300,000,000 worth of drugs 
to wholesalers. Their products cost 
consumers an estimated $500,000,000. 





Path finde; 


Since 1929, however, the value of |! 
drug trade had fallen off by one-thir. 
and one old American industry—t! 
of preparing and marketing her! 
compounds—had suffered likewis, 
Last week in Chicago, a newly foun 
ed American Herbal and Botani: 
Institute was trying to bring it ba 
by winning new publicity for her! 

Since ancient times, man has had 
high regard for flowers, leaves, tre: 
bark and roots of all kinds as cur: 
tives for human ills. Medieval do, 
tors were firmly convinced—as so): 
Chinese doctors still are—that if a: 
section of a plant resembled a part 
of the human body, it had a medicin:| 
value for that part. Any heart-shaj: | 
leaf, therefore, was part of a br: 
for heart trouble, and liverwort |. 
came a standard part of the treatm: 
for diseases of the liver. 

America’s herb boom started alnio.; 
with the first settlers. Those w! 
lived near Indian tribes found th: 
using various plants for a variety | 
diseases, and they adopted the nati\: 
usage. Until 50 years ago, for in- 
stance, catnip was regarded as an 2i:! 
to treat female disorders and to tre.' 
fevers of almost any description: 
many Americans still chew it { 
toothaches. Just as recently, a con- 
coction from Jlarkspur seed was 
thought to cure asthma; it is now 
recognized merely as an insecticide. 

Between 1860 and 1880, the peak of 
the boom, the New England members 
of a religious sect known as ti: 
“Shakers” had a virtual monopoly « 
the botanical drug business, shippin: 
their products al] over America ani 
to foreign countries. At about th: 
same time, shrewd promotion led iz- 
norant Chinese to believe that gin- 
seng, a common plant in the easter) 
United States and Canada, was a \ 
markable healer, and ginseng see:|s 
literally became worth their weiz!' 
in gold in northern China, 

As of last week, however, the sit: 
tion was far different. America’s bo- 
tanical drug industry had retreate: 
for the most part to the middle wes'. 
While herbs still had their uses, th: 
actual value had been more coolly 2; 
praised by modern science, which pre- 
fers to get its drugs, whenever possi- 
ble, from minerals, 

Nevertheless, some herbs are frac- 
rant and sweet, and preparations 0! 
them are commonly used to coat pi!! 
Others are mildly laxative in thei 
effect, although herbs are not now 3: 
widely used for diuretics as they onc: 
were. Many of them provide oi! 
necessary to the preparation of liqui:! 
medicine. Further, the leaves aii 
roots of many plants are poisonou: 
and with a doctor’s advice, a few o! 
them may be used as emetics. 


The great herbal emetic, however. 
comes from ipecac, a tropical plant. 
The great herbal pain-killer is mor- 
phine, a derivative of the opium pop- 
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FACTS ABOUT PILES—FREE 


Before you try risky or harsh treatment. 
read a free book offered by McCleary Clinic. 
1782 Elms Blvd.,Excelsior Springs, Mo.— Ad. 
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.: this is not grown in the United 
States, The herbal fever-fighter is 
suinine, from the cinchona tree which 
ows in Brazil and Asia. 

Of medically valuable plants, the 
‘nited States has extremely few. Per- 
ips the two best known are cascara 
.zrada bark from the Pacific coast 
d the leaves and bark of the com- 
mayapple plant, which are used 

the preparation of laxatives. 
(his scarcity was what seemed to be 
rvying the American Herbal and 
nical Institute last week. De- 
the fact that efforts to transplant 
ign drug plants to this country 
- nearly all been failures, the In- 
tte pleaded for more efforts to 
ke the United States self-sufficient 
card to botanical drugs. As an 
quent point in its urging, it cited 
t that was worrying many Amer- 
druggists last week: because of 
Chinese war, ephedrine, valuable 
eatying hay fever and asthma and 
ned exclusively from the Chinese 
huang plant, was so scarce that 
st SLO an ounce. 





Vanishing Americans 


ice before the World war, popu- 
m experts have been lamenting 
ig e decline and fall of the American 
thrate. The war itself and the ac- 
panying influenza plague dealt a 
ous blow to population, and sta- 
icians now know that the popula- 
of the United States will begin 
iwindle in 1950 (PATHFINDER, 
\ug. 14). That the spread of birth 
rol has been a factor in the already 

g birthrate, no one doubts. 
Last week, a leading advocate of 
th control tried to solve the prob- 
but could not. At the annual 
mference on Conservation of Mar- 
ind the Family at Chapel Hill, 
C., Dr. Norman E, Himes of Col- 
University explained: “We know 
| the wrong family stocks are doing 
t of the reproducing. One half of 
next generation is being produced 
one-third the population, and this 
the poorer, socially disadvantaged 
iss Which is unable to give its chil- 
advantages ... Present repro- 
tive trends point to a possible de- 

a ie in intelligence.” 

l.arlier research had shown that of 
F irable American stocks, few were 
a producing themselves fully. Taking 
: ic index figure of 100 as necessary to 
£ ‘stain a stable population, the Amer- 
in farmer was reproducing at a sat- 
i factory rate but the American pro- 
# ‘ional classes, with the highest in- 
: ‘ligence level of any group, were re- 
= roducing at a figure of only about 75. 
* What Dr, Himes proposed to do 
out it was to extend birth control 
! uics to poorer areas, thus cutting 
*- own the reproductive rate of the 
“ “rong family stocks.” How to obtain 
é ' corresponding increase in more de- 
¥ rable classes was a problem which 
é 


2 is 


‘obody could solve last week, but Dr. 
‘itmes hoped that the Federal govern- 
tient, by spending $100,000,000 in the 
next 10 years to evolve “a biological 
plan,” would try to find out. 








SCHOOLS 


Carnegie Blast 


Few phases of American academic 
life are more constantly under fire 
than so-called “higher education.” But 
because most of the criticism lacks 
thorough factual support, little of it 
sticks, and higher education plods 
stolidly along its old familiar course. 

Last week, however, the much- 
respected Carnegie Foundation for the 





Advancement of Teaching fired a 
broadside which higher education 


could ill afford to ignore. Armed with 
facts gleaned from an intensive 10- 
year study of 45,000 high school and 
college students in Pennsylvania, the 
Foundation released a 406-page re- 
port making three serious charges 
against the collegiate educational sys- 
tem. 


For a substantial number of stu- 
dents, college training actually in- 
jures general education. 


On identical eight-hour comprehen- 
sive tests covering “the main aspects 
of a general education,” one-quarter 
of the high school seniors tested scor- 
ed above the general average of col- 
lege sophomores, and one-quarter of 
the college seniors tested scored be- 
low the college sophomore average. 
When this same test was given to 2,800 
college students as sophomores and 
again two years later as seniors, 15 
per cent scored lower in the second 
test than in the first. 

This startling condition the Founda- 
tion blamed on the “package method” 
of “exposing” students to education 
subject by subject, then allowing them 
to forget completely whatever they 
may have learned. 


Many of the high school students 
who go to college are the intellectual 
inferiors of those who do not. 


A test on high school subjects was 
given to 4,000 high school graduates 
who had spent four years in college 
and 3,000 who had spent the same 
years at work. The average of the 
3,000 who did not go to college was 
higher than that of the 4,000 who did, 
and 1,000 of the college students scor- 
ed below the average of the 3,000 
without college training. 

To the Foundation, this was proof 
that “the college is accepting a large 
group who... might be replaced by 
more appropriate intellectual invest- 
ments.” 


College and high school students 
preparing for teaching are intellec- 
tually inferior to other academic 
groups. 


In tests given to high school and 
college seniors, those in training as 
teachers scored lower than the aver- 
age for the entire student body and 
lower than any other vocational group 
except those preparing for business, 
art and agriculture. 
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® Blackstone, master magician, says: “Mak- 
ing whiskers disappear like magic is one 


of the easiest tricks on earth. Just slip a 


Gillette Blade in your Gillette Razor and 
— presto —you’ve got the closest, longest- 
lasting shave money can buy. Shave the 
Gillette way and your face feels the difter- 


| ence. What’s more, it shows the difference 


—looks cleaner and smoother—for hours!” 


é 
PRESTO! THE WORLOS BEST SHAVE 


@ A few passes whisk away Blackstone's 
steel-gray stubble quickly and cleanly. 
You don’t have to be a magician to dupli- 
cate this feat. Simply use a Gillette Blade 
in a Gillette Razor. You'll get the world’s 
best shaves for /ess than one cent a day. 




















































BUSINESS, FARM 





Silver Worries 

Greatest immediate worry of the na- 
tion’s silver producers is that the New 
Deal may some day end the buying 
policy it set up under the Silver Pur- 
chase Act of 1934. With this in mind 
last week, the producers were taking 
new steps in an effort to be prepared 
for any change. 

In accordance with the Act of 1934, 
the U. S. Treasury has to date ac- 
quired 1,400,000,000 ounces of silver 
but there are signs that it is worried 
no less than the producers. When the 
purchase policy was launched to sus- 
tain prices, the Treasury paid 77.57 
cents an ounce for domestic-mined 
silver and 45 cents an ounce for for- 
eign silver.} Since January 1, however, 
it has slashed the domestic price to 
64.64 cents and the foreign price to 43. 

That these cut prices are still arti- 
ficially too high is admitted even by 
the Congressional delegations from 
the silver states, but the “silver bloc” 
maintains they are necessary, if only 
to keep open western mines and save 
from relief the 400,000 persons who 
are dependent on the industry. The 
Treasury, however, is finding that the 
costly silver holdings it has been ac- 
quiring are useless even as reserves 
because the nation’s gold stores are 
more than enough to back currency. 
Thus, conscious that the Treasury 
would like to stop buying if it could, 
silver producers are anxious to de- 
velop new commercial uses for silver. 
If these could be developed, they hold, 
silver prices would be kept up natural- 
ly even without Treasury support. 

To this end, a year ago, a group of 
silver-producing companies banded 
under the name of American Silver 
Producers Research Project. Working 
hand in hand with the National Bu- 
reau of Standards and 15 fellows at 
universities and technical institutions, 
the Project sought to give substance to 
the hope that the uses of silver could 
be expanded. 

Last week, the Project decided to 
lengthen and broaden its study. Con- 
tributing new funds, the producers an- 
nounced they would extend their re- 
Search until May 31, 1939. Already 
noted as possibilities were the uses 
of silver as a conducting agent in the 
electrical industries, the use of silver 
preparations in the sterilization of 
fluids, and the substitution of silver 
for other metals in alloys. 

AAR: a i 


Baseball vs. Slump 


“Play ball!” 

That raucous command, echoing 
across big-league diamonds in eight 
American cities last week, signified for 
millions of devotees the start of a new 
scramble for supremacy among big- 
time baseball’s 16 teams. What in- 


+ Before the Silver Purchase Act went into effect, 
silver was selling for about 25 cents an ounce. 


terested them was whether the New 
York Giants, the Chicago Cubs or the 
St. Louis Cards would top the Na- 
tional League, whether anything could 
stop the New York Yankees from win- 
ning their third straight pennant in 
the American League. 

To a much smaller group, the open- 
ing of the 1938 baseball season meant 
the beginning of another kind of fight 
—a struggle between the world’s most 
highly industrialized sport and the 
business decline. What interested the 
club owners was whether paid admis- 
sions would show a profit over play- 
ers’ salaries and operating expenses. 

Last year baseball rode high. A 
grand total of 40,000,000 spectators at 
minor and major league games paid an 
admission bill of $25,000,000. Big 
league contests drew 9,447,497 custom- 
ers, 10 per cent more than in 1936 and 





International 


Landis Watches with a Dictator’s Eye 


close to 1930’s all-time record of 
10,186,000. Gate receipts in the majors 
aggregated some $10,400,000, as against 
total operating costs of about $6,400,- 
000, half of which went to players. 
In addition, big league fans spent 
$1,700,000 for 6,400,000 hot dogs, 8,000,- 
000 bottles of pop and 3,800,000 bags 
of peanuts. 

But baseball is a _ sport-business 
acutely sensitive to hard times. The 
bleacherite on whose patronage it de- 
pends for existence is in nine cases 
out of ten the low-salaried or wage 
worker, and lay-offs and pay-cuts eat 
quickly and deeply into lines before 
the stadium box office. Fully con- 
scious of this, baseball operators 
heard the “play ball” cry last week 
with a worried eye on the sick state 
of business in general. 

No matter what current hard times 
might do to baseball in 1938, however, 
nobody expected that the sport’s 
future would be seriously endangered. 
Strong enough to weather the Great 
Depression, the game is too well me- 
chanized to succumb to the present 
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economic decline. Invented by 06), 
Abner Doubleday in Cooperstow». 
N. Y., in 1839, baseball began to «. 
professional in 1869 when the (j 

cinnati Red Stockings presented {! 

first all-salaried team. 

Seeds of the present set-up we: 
sown with the formation of the N 
tional League in 1876. The Americ: 
League was born in 1901, and sinc. 
1903 the familiar procedure of int: 
league competition has ended ea 
season in the renowned World Seri: 
In addition to their 400 players, th, 
major league clubs own and opersi: 
dozens of minor league teams whic} 
are used as “farms” for the trainin: 
of young recruits. The entire syst: 
operates under a strict code of ruls 
arbitrarily administered by 71-year- 
old Judge Kenesaw Mountain Land 
named the supreme dictator of base}, 
by the operators themselves in 192! 





New Wheat Hope 


So far in 1938, the wheat farme,’ 
prospects have not been promisiig 
Early in the year, the Department 
Agriculture warned that “materia! 
lower prices” were in store for his 
crop. Recently private forecasts of ; 
winter yield of 717,000,000 bushels, th: 
third highest on record, drove prices 
down. Last week government predi: 
tions boosted even this high estima’ 
to an expected 726,000,000 bushels. 

With the government report, how- 
ever, there was new hope for wheat. 
Based in proverbial fashion on othe: 
peoples’ troubles, the hope sprang 
from two circumstances abroad—t! 
threat of war and the actuality of 
drought. 

War: As the world’s biggest im- 
porter of wheat, Great Britain has 
long considered storing great quanti 
ties of the grain in case of war. Unti! 
recently, however, such proposals 
have been frowned upon by the gov- 
ernment. Following the seizure o/ 
Austria by Germany and the cons: 
quent wave of European unrest, Bri! 
ish defense officials conferred hastil) 
with the kingdom’s leading millers. 

Apparently as a result of these con 
ferences, English buyers took th 
world wheat market completely by 
surprise last fortnight by snatching 
up 24 cargoes containing 53,000,(0! 
bushels of wheat. The purchases, 
completed within three hours, consti- 
tuted one of the biggest grain trans 
actions on record. To some American 
traders, who got rid of 10,500,000 bush- 
els of the grain, the English purchases 
suggested a rush for wheat among 
Europe’s war-wary nations that might! 
result in substantial benefits to Amer 
ican producers. 

Drought: Less spectacular but muci 
more reliable were the hopes raised 
for wheat by reports of drought in 
non-American wheat-producing na- 
tions. Reliable cables described acul« 
drought in central Europe and strong- 
ly suggested that such nations as Italy 
might be forced into large imports of 
the American crop. In addition, there 
was unwonted dryness in Australia. 

In combination with the expected 
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International 


Taylor, Fairless and Stettinius (1. to r.): One Stepped Down, Two Moved Up 


\merican bumper crop, the promise 
of increased foreign demand offered 
the hope that this country might soon 
find itself dominating a hungry ex- 
port market. A large winter crop, to- 
ether with carryover and _ spring 
wheat, would probably result in a 
surplus of 500,000,000 bushels of Amer- 
ican wheat available for export. Sale 
of a major part of that supply abroad 
would benefit not only wheat farm- 
ers, but all those industries depending 
on heavy farm income for their prof- 
its. For this reason, railroads, farm 
equipment manufacturers and mail or- 
der house&, no less than the wheat 
farmers themselves, were last week 
hopefully studying the disturbed sit- 
uation in other lands. 





“Big Steel”: Meeting 


Four things were certain long in 
advance of the annual meeting of 
United States Steel Corporation’s 
stockholders two weeks ago. These 
were: (1) that Myron C, Taylor, chair- 
man of the board, and William A. 
Irvin, president of the corporation, 
both 64, would step down; (2) that 
7-year-old Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., 
would succeed Taylor and 47-year-old 
Benjamin F, Fairless would take 
Irvin’s place; (3) that there would be 
no opposition to announced changes 
in capital structure of the corporation 

a preparation for future financing; 
and (4) that all stockholders attend- 
ing would receive the traditional “free 
lunch” of coffee, sandwiches and “two 
kinds of pie.” 

Last week al] these things had taken 
place according to expectation. Sole 
deviation from routine was that for 
the first time, photographers were ad- 
nitted to the meeting held in the 
nurky top floor offices of the old 
Hoboken Bank building, Hoboken 
\. J. Most significant action taken 
was in naming Fairless chief admin- 
istrative officer of “Big Steel.” It had 
been expected that policy-making 
would be undertaken by a triumvirate, 
consisting of Fairless, Stettinius and 
40-year-old Enders M. Voorhees who 
was assuming the chairmanship of the 
linance committee, post formerly held 


by Stettinius. The action of the di- 
rectors in singling out Fairless seem- 
ed to indicate that he would rate at 
least one notch above the others in 
management of the corporation, by 
far the largest in the industry (PATH- 
FINDER, Nov. 13, 1937). 

For the rest, the hundreds of big and 
smal] stockholders, representing in 
person or by proxy more than 73 per 
cent of the stock, were rewarded with 
a richly sentimental occasion high- 
lighted by the farewell address of Tay- 
lor covering his ten-year tenure. 

They heard Taylor tell the story of 
the outstanding public event of his 
regime—the negotiations with John 
L. Lewis and the C. I. O., which led 
to “Big Steel’s” recognition of an out- 
side union for the first time in his- 
tory. They heard Taylor describe his 
“trusteeship” which he said was 
brightened by the retirement of $370,- 
000,000 of the corporation’s debt and 
by a plant rehabilitation and modern- 
ization program costing more than half 
a billion dollars. He said the corpora- 
tion did a business of %6,950,000,000 
during his ten years in what is re- 
garded as the most important job in 
“Big Steel.” 


Briefs 


q@ Engineering construction enjoy- 
ed its greatest first-quarter volume 
since 1931 during last January, Feb- 
ruary and March, the Engineering 
News-Record reported last week. Con- 
struction totaled $658,785,000, 17 per 
cent above 1937’s $519,062,000. 

q Intense interest in company af- 
fairs among its employees was demon- 
strated in Bridgeport, Conn., last fort- 
night when 750 of 1,000 workers of 
the Manning, Maxwell & Moore Com- 
pany braved a snowstorm to attend a 
lecture by the concern’s president. 
The employees bombarded the presi- 
dent with questions about advertising 
policy, taxation and the effect of Eu- 
ropean troubles on the business. 

@ Growers of burley tobacco in 
eight states voted overwhelmingly for 
AAA quotas last week. The vote of 
116,429 to 15,587 was 21 per cent more 
than the two-thirds necessary to sanc- 
tion quotas. 
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EX- LAX ALWAYS TASTED 


SWELL—BuT Now It TASTES 
BETTER tnan Ever! 









R more than 30 years, Ex-Lax has been 

America’s favorite laxative for children. Its 
delicious chocolate taste and gentle, dependable 
action have won the praise of millions of mothers. 
And now Ex-Lax is even better than everl It 
has been SCIENTIFICALLY IMPROVED! 
It TASTES BETTER . .. ACTS BETTER 

.and is MORE GENTLE than ever! Ex-Lax 
gives an easy, thorough bowel movement with- 
out upsetting the digestion or causing stomach 
pains. Next time your children need a laxative, 
try the new improved Ex-Lax! 10¢ and 25¢ sizes, 






One Cent a Day 
Brings $100 a Month 


Over One Million Dollars in cash bene- 
fits have already been paid to one-cent-a- 
day policy holders by National Protective 
Insurance Co., the oldest and largest com- 
pany of its kind. 

Their new policy pays maximum Prin- 
cipal Sum benefits of $4,000, increasing to 
$6,000. Maximum monthly benefits of 
$100 are payable up to 24 months. Large 


| cash sums are paid immediately for frac- 
| tures, dislocations, etc. 


Also liberal bene- 
fits are paid for any and every accident. 
Same old price—just one cent a day. Age 
limits for policy—men, women and chil- 
dren—Ages 7 to 80 years. 


Send No Meney 


For 10 days’ free inspection of policy, sim- 
ply send name, age, address, beneficiary’ s 
name and relationship. No application to fil 
out, no medical examination. After reading 
polie y, which will be mailed to you, either re- 
turn it or send $3.65 which pays you up fora 
whole year—365 days. Write National Protec- 
tive Insurance Co., 400 Pickwick Bidg., Kan- 
Sas City, Mo., today while offer is still open. 


MOTHER’S DAY, MAY 8 


A beautiful poem as a gift ora setae? ths Suitable for 
framing. Don’t wait to remember mother. Send 10 cents now 


THE POETRY PRESS, 721 N. 16th St., Harrisburg, Pa. 











AUTO-DIESEL 


Master a trade. Let us train you to bes an expert Auto-Diesel 
Mechanic and help you get a good j e cost to ~~ is 
reasonable. We pay your fare to Necbville For free catalog 


write: RASEWELE AStO-SEESEL SBOE. apt 57 sade, Tena. 





COVERNMENT Se w 
Start $1260 to $2100 YEAR 


/ FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, 





Gonseten educa- 
tion usually Dept. 8191, Rochester, N. ¥. 
oumiciont 2/ sirs: Rush without charge, (1) 32- 


page book with list of U. 8. 
DEPENDABLE © Patent Jobs. (2) Tell me how to 


qualify for one. 
Mail coupon ?, iti 
today. NOME cocccccccscccssecsesveseees 
SURE. / Address ...... co cscccsccedteccdcvebocees 
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Not Wholesome 


In many quarters last week, there 
bey a great deal of delight over the 
lefeat of the#Federal Reorganization 
Bill, The delight existed not because 
the bill had been beaten but because 
President Roosevelt had been beaten. 


It is beside the point now to ask 
why the intrinsically good Reorgani- 
zation Bill was sacrificed merely for 
political purposes. It is not beside 
the point, however, to ask what the 
country has gained as a result of the 
sacrifice. 

According to the more prominent 
interpretations, the defeat of reorgan- 
ization brought these gains: (1) the 
country’s confidence was restored; (2) 
all moves toward dictatorship were 
stopped dead; (3) Congress, by refus- 
ing to pass the measure, refused to 
give the President a vote of confi- 
dence; and (4) from this. day for- 
ward, Congress will assert its old- 
time independence with its old-time 
intelligence. 

It needs hardly a thought, however, 
to discover that at least two of these 
interpretations are sheer nonsense. 
Actually, only one really important 
thing happened when reorganization 
lost—the fact was driven home that 
President Roosevelt’s leadership had 
suffered a sore blow and that his con- 
trol over the Democratic forces in 
Congress had failed in a test. Cer- 
tainly, it was foolish to say that con- 
fidence had been restored or that a 
move toward dictatorship had been 
averted. In the first place, the general 
public last week seemed to have as 
little confidence as it had the week 
before. In the second place there was 
nothing in the Reorganization Bill 
that even remotely resembled dictator- 
ship. Hence, the only gain in defeat 
seemed to be that Congress was getting 
ready to run away from Roosevelt. 

From the standpoint of public con- 
fidence—despite all interpretations to 
the contrary—the vote against reor- 
ganization was not encouraging. The 
man-in-the-street felt no upsurge of 
spiril; if anything, he felt less con- 
fident than before. This was so be- 
cause the man-in-the-street realized 
that when a President fails to hold the 
support of his party’s Congressional 
majority, the proper work of govern- 
ment is often seriously impaired. 
There have been such situations before 
and usually they have not been whole- 
some. 

There is everything to be said in 
favor of an intelligent and independ- 
ent Congress; there is nothing to be 
Said in favor of a subservient and rub- 
ber-stamp Congress. However, if the 
House and Senate today are in truth 
Staging a revolt against President 
Roosevelt, much depends on the atti- 
tude they assume. If Senators and 
Representatives are intent on putting 





their Constitutional powers to wise 
and organized use, the country can 
expect to benefit. But if they are 
merely intent on political perversity, 
the country can expect long days of 
legislative waywardness. 

The point of the situation is this: 
for some months now, Congress has 
been showing signs of deep dissatis- 
faction with President Roosevelt’s 
practice of recommending legislation 
with blueprints already attached. Feel- 
ing that they should be consulted be- 
fore the blueprints are drawn and re- 
senting Presidential pressure, some 
Congressmen appear ready to oppose 
any recommendation and any blue- 
print, if only to put the White House 
in its place. Should this mood grow 
widespread, a truly unwholesome state 
of affairs might well develop. Before 
it grows worse, the President and his 
Congressional leaders must do some- 
thing to create a better feeling be- 
tween the White House and the Capi- 
tol. Otherwise, Congressional inde- 
pendence might come to mean nothing 
but waste motion and oneriness at a 
time when intelligent legislative unity 
and action are sorely needed. 


q 
A Model League 


For 12 years men and women stu- 
dents in Eastern colleges and univer- 
sities have been holding annual ses- 
sions of the Middle Atlantic Division 
of the Model Assembly of the League 
of Nations. The 12th annual meeting 
which ended last week was held at 
Rutgers University in New Jersey. 

Because the idea of imitating the 
actual sessions of the League of Na- 
tions in Geneva is interesting and be- 
cause the students should be able to 
take sweeping action in international 
affairs, safe in the knowledge that 
nothing they say will have the slight- 
est effect on the course of world 
events, we have regularly and eagerly 
studied the Model League’s delibera- 
tions. And now at long last we have 
come to the conclusion that the stu- 
dents have contributed about as much 
to solutions of world problems as have 
members of the Geneva League. 

In short, we think the Model League 
has imitated the Geneva League all 
too well. It seems almost impossible 
for anyone to accomplish as little as 
the League of Nations, but the stu- 
dents’ Model League seems to have 
concentrated as much lack of accom- 
plishment in two days as the Geneva 
League has in two years. 

In true League fashion, the collegi- 
ate delegates to the Model League met 
in what newspapers like to call “an 
atmosphere surcharged with inter- 
national tension.” The Model League 
formed committees to study mandates, 
Far Eastern problems and internal 
conflicts. Then, in even truer League 


Path finde, 


fashion, the Model League prompt! 
became stuck on whether to defin, 
“aggression” and “belligerency” a: 
on just what should be done abo 
sanctions. 

The meeting of the Model Assem!) 
opened with a “bombshell” when It: 
(Swarthmore College) demanded t},.,: 
Ethiopia (Muhlenberg College) be « 
cluded from ‘the session.  Ethio; 
protested sharply and Italy was ru), 
out of order. Next to speak was | 
Irish Free State (Long Island U: 
versity) which asked to be referred |. 
as “Eire.” Nothing further was hear: 
from the Irish (Long Island Univ: 
sity). 

Two of the world’s most harass: «| 
countries, China (City College of \« 
York) and Spain (New York Univ: 
sity, Downtown Division), then as! 
ed help from the League and receiv. | 
great applause. Soviet Russia (B 
Mawr College) followed and also 
ceived great applause—it asked {!\ 
League to punish aggressors. 

With tension still high the next diy, 
Italy (Swarthmore College) cause! 
trouble by denouncing democri' 
powers and supporting the “realisti: 
philosophy of the Fascist natio: 
While the Italian delegate was speak 
ing everyone booed and _ hissed, 
Italy (Swarthmore College) left t!. 
League. Everyone applauded wili!: 
because it was such an effective dei: 
onstration of how the.students thoug!:' 
Italy (Mussolini) would walk out « 
the Geneva League if Italy were i: 
the Geneva League. 

Before this, Spain, (New York Uni- 
versity, Downtown Division) disco 
ered that the Commission on Intern:! 
Conflicts had not denounced foreig: 
intervention in Spain. Everyone go! 
wrought up, the omission was co: 
rected and the report was unani 
mously adopted. 

Other stirring events of the Mode! 
League sessions saw Great Britaii 
(Cornell University) and France (Ne. 
York University, Uptown Division) 
support the status quo against effor!s 
to redistribute colonies, with Britain 
taking other nations to task for doulb! 
ing the altruism of “His Majesty’s Go: 
ernment.” One of the high points o 
curred when the Chinese (City Co! 
lege) and the Japanese (Hunter Co!- 
lege) put forward their “genuine «: 
sire to cooperate in behalf of peace.” 
But Japan (Hunter College) made it 
plain that she was going to hang on to 
Manchukuo. 

All this, then, is what we mean when 
we say that the Model League had a: 
advantage over the real League of N« 
tions. The students could readily, if 
theoretically, have settled all con 
flicts existing in the world and laid 
a framework for everlasting peace. 
Instead, they chose to emulate thei: 
models too realistically, down to the 
last meaningless protestation of good 
will to their fellows. About the onl) 
bright spot in the whole meeting was 
the ignoring of Japan and Italy in the 
final awards, These two received noth- 
ing, while a shiny silver cup went 
to France (New York University, Up- 
town Division), 
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CAPITAL CHAT 


FF the press last week came 30,000 
C copies of volume one, number one, 
of Work. Edited in a cluttered little 
office on I Street, Work is scheduled 
to appear twice a month. It is the 
first national newspaper for WPA 
vorkers, and its sponsor is the Work- 
ers Alliance of America, which claims 
membership of 200,000 among the 
ittion’s 2,500,000 WPA workers. 
Beauteous, Texas-born Mary K. Gor- 
yan is Work’s editor. A former As- 
tant Code Adviser to NRA, she is 
the wife of Francis Gorman, president 
f the United Textile Workers (one of 
the three largest C. I. O. unions). 
\irs. Gorman used to cover the Ohio 
tate Penitentiary for the Columbus 
(Q.) Citizen. In Work’s first issue she 
runs a column called “Union Front” 
President Roosevelt to help 











urging 

break “Southern slavocracy” by rais- 

ing WPA wages in the South. 
Throughout its columns, Work, 


hich sells for five 
oices two emotions. One is a pride 

WPA’s achievements. The other 
is insistence that WPA workers are 
citizens with the right of other citi- 
News in Work is the kind that 
ordinarily does not reach a national 
audience: a story of how 200 Chip- 
pewa Indians at Cass Lake, Minn., 
adopting labor’s most modern and 
effective collective weapon,” staged 
a sit-down strike; of how one Charles 
Machemer, father of 10, moved into 
the Reading, Pa., city hall when he 
vas evicted from his home; of how 
950 Detroit bachelors, finding them- 
selves handicapped in getting WPA 
jobs because they had no families to 
support, formed the Single Man’s Un- 
employed League and got jobs. 

Since it appears in Washington, 
vhere the national unemployment 
ensus found a 6 per cent joblessness 
as against the national average of 4.5 

cent, Work devotes much of its 

12 pages to the voteless District of 
Columbia where “white buildings, 
ide boulevards, trees and parks... 
ide many a dingy hovel.” On the 
edge of the District is Marshail 
Heights, a mushroom’ shanty-town 
here the shacks are made of old 
oline cans and waste lumber. 
that’s the set-up in Washington,” 
ivs Work, adding optimistically, 

But if won’t last long. The people 
of Marshall Heights have joined... 
he Workers Alliance.” 

Ably edited, with bias but without 
vsteria, Work has a_ socially-con- 
ious comic strip, and a sports column 
bout the Negro boxing champions 

ho have “come through the hard 
oad of slander and discrimination 
Negroes always face in sport com- 
ercialized and dirtied by big busi- 
less interests.” Work also has a 
olumn of household hints which gives 

recipe for leek soup and recom- 
ends bolero jackets to cover thread- 
bare dresses. “Just remember not to 
buy silk,” it reminds. In this connec- 


cents a copy, 
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DON’T PUNISH HER DIGESTION 
TO RELIEVE HER 
CONSTIPATION ! 





IFE’S so much happier wit you give 
Feen-a-mint, the delicious chewing gum 
laxative children love to take! No messy, 
bad-tasting dose to cause tantrums—and, more 
important still, no heavy bulk to burden deli- 
cate digestions. On the contrary, chewing in- 
creases the flow of natural alkaline mouth 
fluids that aid digestion. Furthermore, Feen- 
a-mint’s tasteless laxative ingredient acts in 
the intestine, where it should—not in the 
stomach. Join the millions of modern parents 
who depend on Feen-a-mint for all the fam- 
ily! Get a package at your druggist’s or write 
for generous FREE trial package. Dept. 150, 


Mary Gorman Edits Ably FEEN-A-MINT, Newark, N. J. 


tion, though, we noticed that Editor KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 

Gorman last week was wearing silk | , PL 

stockings, despite labor’s anti-Japa- | Pree ert 7 

nese boycott. She has awfully pretty ¢ Low Prices - Terme y Catalog 
; | American Farm Machine Co. DD Free 

legs. 1098 33rd Av. SE. Minneapolis, Minn. 





WHO ARE THESE PRESIDENTS? 


‘ @ big Cash Prize! That’s all you have to de. 


ictures—and win 


three Presidents of the Patten States, complete their 
© fun of playing 


And while you are having 


Name these 


this Picture Game ef the Presidents you will have a remarkable opportunity te win your 


share of the $300.00 


00 in Cash Prizes that are waiting for the lucky winners! In addition, 


we will award a $25.00 check regularly each month for four consecutive months beginning 
with July first, AS A PROMPTNESS PRIZE. 


and foreign subscribers) is eligible to compete and 
every contestant has an equal chance to win. 


correct solution @nd neatness of entry. 
closes May 15, 
final, 
awarded, 









Test Your Memory 


26 CASH PRIZES! for FACES 


First, $100 - Second, $50 
Third, $25 Fourth, $15 
And 22 Prizes of $5.00 


Every reader of this magazine (except Canadian 


The judges will award all prizes on the basis of 
The contest 
1938. Decisions of judges will be 
In the event of ties duplicate prizes will be 





Name 


USE THIS CONTESTANT’S COUPON 


Caroline Baker, Presidents’ Contest Editor, 
Dept. 2C, 180 N. Wacker Dr., Chicago, Mlinois. 
Enclosed are the Presidents’ cut-outs re-arranged 
to complete three pictures, together with my 
answer for each President’s name. 














My Name ...... 
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Harry Hopkins 

A crowd of spectators stood on a 
dock at Annapolis, Md., watching a 
launch discharge its passengers. It 
was August, 1937, and Democratic of- 
ficeholders were returning from the 
President’s Jefferson Island “jollifica- 
tion,” during which veteran Demo- 
crats and young New Deal whipper- 
snappers had picnicked together in an 
attempt at party harmony. As the 
passengers disembarked, the crowd 
recognized and hailed such familiar 
figures as Speaker Bankhead and tall, 
gray Secretary Hull. Then a man with 
a portfolio and three books under his 
arm stepped off the launch. He was 
long, loose-jointed, and lantern-jawed, 
and he looked like an underpaid col- 
lege instructor. 

“Look,” cried a voice in the crowd. 
“There’s the guy who spent six bil- 
lion dollars in four years!” 

Harry Hopkins, if he heard, was un- 
perturbed. He is used to being identi- 
fied as the largest employer of labor 
in the world and the man who has 
spent more money than any other man 
in history. Since 1933 he has directly 
sanctioned the expenditure of more 
than eight billion dollars. Last week, 
as it appeared that WPA’s billion- 
dollar budget for the new fiscal year 
would have to be expanded (see page 
4), President Roosevelt turned, as he 
has often turned, to Hopkins. 

Fresh from a winter in Florida, 
where he had been convalescing after 
an abdominal operation, Hopkins 
plunged into work. Before he had 
been in Washington six days he was 
testifying before a special Senate com- 
mittee on the subject closest to his 
mind and heart: 


It is my conviction, and one of the 
strongest convictions I hoid, that the 
Federal government should never re- 
turn to a direct relief program. It is 
degrading to the individual; it de- 
stroys morale and self-respect; it re- 
sults in no increase in the wealth of 
the community; ... and it tends to 
establish a permanent body of de- 
pendents ... We should reach a con- 
cept in America where the able-bodied 
unemployed are entitled to a job as a 
matter of right. 


The unique contribution of Harry 
Hopkins to the American scene of the 
past five years has been his theory of 
work relief. In 1932 there were 
breadlines; in 1933 there were jobs. 
In 1932 there was the state-adminis- 
tered dole; in 1933 the dole still exist- 
ed but it was already being discredit- 
ed by the new national system that 
gave unemployed persons a chance to 
earn wages in exchange for useful 
work (PATHFINDER, April 2). The 
one.man responsible for this revolu- 
tion in the philosophy of relief is 
Hopkins. . 

Hopkins is the Derby winner of the 
New Deal.. He looks and works like 
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Hopkins: Greatest Spender in History 


an intelligent horse. He is the fastest 
thing in government. While well- 
meaning but slow-thinking adminis- 
trators putter at the post, Hopkins is 
off in a cloud of dust. 

He was a New York City social 
worker at $13,500 a year when a tele- 
phone call from the White House in- 
vited him to become FERA Adminis- 
trator at $8,500. That was on a 
Saturday afternoon, May 20, 1933. On 
Monday, May 22, he was in Washing- 
ton talking to the President. The talk 
lasted five minutes. Half an hour after 
he left the White House, Hopkins had 
set up his first desk among some 
empty packing boxes in a corridor of 
the RFC building; was signing the 
first of a series of grants-in-aid to the 
states for relief; and had made his 
first public statement, in which he de- 
clared his first move would be to find 
out how many people were on relief. 
By mid-July he knew: 15,282,000. 

At that time PWA Administrator 
Ickes, entrusted by Congress with 
$3,300,000,000 to be spent on industrial 
pump-priming, found himself balked 
on every hand by legal injunctions. 
Those PWA projects which had pain- 
fully been set up were not providing 
enough jobs to begin to take care of 
the unemployed. Growling, “the pres- 
ent methods of relief are lousy,” Hop- 
kins strode to the White House on a 
November afternoon, 1933, with an 
outline for a quick national works 
program. Next morning he awoke to 
find CWA in effect and himself its ad- 
ministrator. Within 30 days, CWA 
created 4,263,644 jobs. 

When WPA was established in 1935, 
Hopkins naturally took the helm, -In- 
specting WPA projects, he has since 
traveled all over the United States. 
He knows it down to the last county. 
As an executive, he has made of huge, 
fabulous WPA an organization which 

+t The Federal government still ys Hopkins less 
than New York City paid him. wis salary today is 
$12,000 a year. 
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the magazine Fortune describes ,. 
functioning “with an efficiency | 
which any industrialist would }, 
proud.” 

Yet Hopkins has had no experien 
in private industry. He has been p: 
occupied for 26 of his 48 years wit); 
industry’s victims. Ever since he w.s 
graduated from Grinnell College, low,. 
with a major in history and sociology. 
a Phi Beta Kappa key on his watch 
chain, and a respectable record 
basketball, he has been dealing wit} 
problems of poverty and disease. 

On the advice of his professors, 2). 
year-old Harry Hopkins dropped his 
plan to edit a country weekly in Mou 
tana and headed east instead. He go 
his first job, at $45 a month, studying 
the conditions of New York City’s 
unemployed for an East Side settl.- 
ment house. There he met and work- 
ed with Frances Perkins, now Secre- 
tary of Labor; Herbert Lehman and 
Robert Wagner, now New York’s Gov- 
ernor and Senator. In 1928 he mei 
Franklin Roosevelt when they were 
both campaigning for Al Smith. When 
he became Governor, Roosevelt ap- 
pointed Hopkins director of relief. 1 
that time the young Iowan had held 4 
wide variety of relief jobs, adminis 
tering widows’ pensions, directing the 
Tuberculosis and Health Association, 
and in 1917—when he was rejected | 
the Army for defective eyesight 
heading a division of the Red Cross. 
Until he came to Washington, he was 
an indefatigable writer of letters-to- 
the-editor on such subjects as the old 
oaken bucket and the household fly, 
both of which he considered in- 
sanitary. 

Hopkins, who likes Washington be- 
cause it stimulates him, was born in 
Sioux City, la., on Aug, 17, 1890, son of 
a harness-maker who lost his business 
in the panic of 1893. Twice married, 
he has three sons—David, Robert, 
and Stephen—by his first, divorced 
wife. By his second wife, who 
died last autumn, he has a daugh- 
ter, five-year-old Diana. The tele- 
phone book does not list their ad- 
dress, but Hopkins lives with his 
daughter at 2821 N Street in that his- 
toric and rather run-down section o! 
Washington known as Georgetown. 
The Hopkins house is the least pre- 
tentious in the block. It is three- 
storied, cream-colored with green 
shutters, set flush with the street. 
There are flower pots in the windows 

Good-humored, quick-witted, mild- 
ly profane, Hopkins typifies the New 
Deal in his sympathy for the under- 
dog as well as in the calm way he 
deals with billions. He is convinced 
that American initiative can and mus! 
solve unemployment if democracy is 
to survive. He thinks it can be don 
by enforcing competition, raising th 
national income, and seeing that mos! 
of the income increases go to the peo 
ple who spend what they get—the 
people at the bottom of the economi: 
scale. He has one explanation for the 
fact that he is the fastest Federal 
administrator, “Hunger,” he says 
briefly, “is not debatable.” 


” 
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tag On his 76th birthday last week Chief 
‘gh astice CHARLES EVANS HUGHES 
a celebrated the day by attending the 
I Supreme Court session as usual and 
‘ole eading a number of opinions. Among 
na .e announcements he made was that 
! ‘he Court had refused to review the 
re ‘wietion of Dr. FRANCIS E. TOWN- 
= SEND for contempt of a House com- 
~ ittee. Denial of the review meant 
S, ec } ‘hat unless Dr. Townsend received an 
Pd ecutive pardon he would have to 
- serve 30 days in jail. 

id) \Mother-in-law trouble was at the 
Cit bottom of a cruise being taken by 
bet Prince BERNHARD of the Nether- 
So nds, according to the Hague corre- 
SE ( 


ondent of a London newspaper. The 

orrespondent said that differences 
rose between the Prince and Queen 
° WILHELMINA because she believes 
¥ that her daughter, Crown Princess 
IULIANA, accepts too many ideas of 
t ; her “modern young husband,” such as 
f. By — engaging in sports on Sunday. 


1eld i * * * 


n I 


In handcuffs and in the company of 
o extortioners, a gunman and a 
an sentenced for rape, RICHARD 
WHITNEY, five times president of the 
New York Stock Exchange, was taken 
to Sing Sing prison in New York State 
last week. Whitney was sentenced to 
serve from five to ten years. He had 
72 4 pleaded guilty to grand larceny in the 
d 4 theft of securities entrusted to him 
| | (PATHFINDER, March 26). 
Los Angeles Superior Court, 
\ACKIE COOGAN, former child star 
the days of silent movies, filed a 
plaint accusing his mother and 
pfather of withholding $4,000,000 of 
Ss past earnings. Coogan, now 23 
oinen d the husband of actress Betty 
Grable, said he had earned the money 
" ; from his fourth to his 21st birthday, 
. hat he had received $6.25 a week 
: pending money until he was 21 and 
that then his allowance was stopped. 
a As chairman of the New York City 
DI Pianning Commission, Mayor La- 
ar Guardia appointed REXFORD GUY 
re 'C™GWELL, former Under Secretary 
re \griculture and chief of the Re- 
low ttlement Administration, Tugwell 
nil eft the Federal government in Jan- 
Ni a: ry, 1937, to take an executive posi- 
siles 4 ‘ion with the American Molasses Com- 
2 any. His new job will pay $15,000 
n year, 
int 


4 
Z \fter her 19-year-old son, John, an 
xford undergraduate, was fined for 
breaking a street lamp, LADY ASTOR, 

nerican-born member of the Brit- 
sh Parliament, excused him. “He is 

very satisfactory child,” she said, 
‘though I don’t know that he was 
doing exactly what I sent him to Ox- 
ford to do.” 
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On the 50th anniversary of their 
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The Fords: No Arguments—Not One 


wedding, which took place with no 
best man and which was followed by 
no wedding trip, Mr. and Mrs. HENRY 
FORD last week celebrated at two 
parties in Detroit. Ford, who is 74, 
announced that he and Mrs. Ford, 
71, had never had an argument—‘“not 
one.” The auto magnate suggested 
that in addition to choosing “a good 
wife,” one should “pick a good moth- 
er-in-law.” 


In addition to 52 
to keep you informed on world affairs— 
in good stories, patterns, 
Study the various offers carefully— 
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WOMEN IN THE NEWS 





“Cissie’s” Latest 

On a hot August day eight years 
ago, a tall, russet-haired woman pick- 
ed up an old telephone book and 
scribbled on its back a few impulsive 
lines. 

Next day, the words appeared in the 
Washington Herald as the first front- 
page editorial signed by the paper’s 
new editor, Eleanor Medill (Cissie) 
Patterson, Constituting a brief, in- 
direct attack on her erstwhile friend, 
Mrs. Alice Roosevelt Longworth 
(PATHFINDER, April 9), the editorial 
made news in many parts of the coun- 
try and drew considerable attention 
to this newest of Hearst’s editors. 

Last week, Eleanor Patterson, now 
publisher of both the Herald and the 
afternoon Times, would just as soon 
have forgotten the somewhat “catty” 
editorial against Mrs, Longworth, but 
she was not at all regretful of her 
latest front-page effort. Because it 
had pleased her readers, it brought 
in hundreds of congratulatory tele- 
grams and phone calls. 

“Cissie’s” latest was another edi- 
torial, “Dear Mr. President,” it began. 
Then, in short, pungent sentences, 
it “dared” President Roosevelt to end 
the business doldrums by banishing 
what she regarded as its cause—fear 
of his plans and of New Deal policies 
in general. Like “Cissie’s” first edi- 
torial of eight years ago, this latest 
one also made news in many parts 
of the country and drew considerable 
attention her way. 

But strong-willed “Cissie” Patter- 
son is used to attention. It has always 
centered around her. A native of Chi- 
sago, a Washington debutante, a di- 
vorcee who was once a Polish count- 
ess, a novelist, a widow, an editor 
and now a publisher, her actions are 
usually sudden and spectacular enough 
to make news. Today, she is prob- 
ably America’s most colorful woman 
newspaper publisher. At 54, she is 
as slender and _ lazy-voiced as a 
debutante, but reputedly hard-boiled. 
And hard-boiled she has to be to boss 
the two papers which last summer 
she leased from William Randolph 
Hearst for five years, 

Usually “Cissie” puts in a _ full 
working day, often arriving at her 
office in riding clothes and occasion- 
aly dressed for a party. Neverthe- 
less, her associates regard her as 
thoroughly business-like, and point to 
the improvements she has effected in 
both the Herald and Times. Editor- 
ially independent of Hearst, she makes 
a direct play for women readers and 
believes in having competent and at- 
tractive girls on her staffs. 

Since the death of her second hus- 
band, Elmer Schlesinger, Eleanor 
Patterson has resumed her maiden 


+ Eleanor Patterson’s first marriage—to Count 
Gizycka—ended in divorce. Countess Felicia Gizycka 
is her daughter. 








Harris & Ewing 


“Cissie” Patterson “Dared” the President 


name, one that is prominent in news- 
paper circles. Her brother, Capt. 
Medill Patterson, runs the pro-New 
Deal New York Daily News, prob- 
ably the world’s most successful 
tabloid. Her bitterly anti-New Deal 
cousin, Col. Robert R. McCormick, 
runs the rich Chicago Tribune, which 
was founded by her grandfather. As 
a Washington publisher, “Cissie” 
shows an inborn journalistic talent. A 
success, She dislikes the publicity that 
always dogs a woman who does a 
man’s job well. 
| TES EE 


Debutante Disaster 


American swells and would-be 
swells smiled thinly last week as they 
watched the ending of an era which 
had awarded lifelong prestige to any 
American damsel who could by hook 
or crook maneuver herself into a 
presentation at the Court of St. James 
in England. 

To many persons, the yearly spec- 
tacle at presentation time has long 
been funny—a spectacle of American 
debutantes fighting to spend hundreds 





International 


“Joe” Kennedy Cut Out Costly Curtsies 





Pathfinde, 


of dollars, travel] thousands of mil, 
and wait hysterical hours outsi:| 
Buckingham palace just for a_ bric‘ 
knee-bend before a foreign king . 
queen (PATHFINDER, July 17, 193 
To Ambassador Joseph P. Kenned, 
forthright Irishman who hates the 
cial folderol of high office, the mat 
was not funny at all. On his des 
few weeks ago were 300 applicati, 
from socially or politically import 
maidens, all demanding presenta 
at the next court. Other ambassai 
have wearied themselves by pic} 
a dozen or so girls from hundreds | 
had never seen, but not “Joe” Kenn: 
After first assuring himself that 
royal court would understand and t 
the State Department and Presi«: 
Roosevelt would approve, he w: 
to U. S. Senator Henry Cabot Lod 
of Massachusetts, refusing to pres 
the lady Lodge had recommended 
any other except wives and daugh|! 
of American oflicials and other A) 
icans actually domiciled in Engl, 
The Senator quickly agreed with A 


bassador Kennedy that the prac! 
was “undemocratic” and should 
stopped. 


Furthermore, Mr. Kennedy 5s 
that it was “unfair” for an ambassa 
dor to choose a very few girls f! 
large numbers, mostly unknown {to 
him, solely on the basis of reco 
mendations. Then he pointed out that 
each year the American ambassador 
has presented twice as many wom 
usually 20 or 30, as all the other dip 
lomats put together. So, because of 
“Joe” Kennedy’s typical slashing of 
red tape, there was ended last week « 
practice which has harassed officia!- 
dom and embarrassed sober Amer- 
icans for years. 

General opinion seemed to be that 
Mr. Kennedy had done a_ sensib! 
thing, one that should have been do: 
a long time ago. Lone malcontents i 
an atmosphere brightened by the r 
lieved sighs of Senators, the easi 
breathing of the State Department a: 
the distinct pleasure of the Presic: 
were the few hapless maidens affect 
ed by the ruling. To these debutant 
who had hoped to make the precio: 
curtsey this summer, Kennedy’s edi 
was a disastrous social blow. It mea 
that probably never on earth would 
they receive the honor that used 
mean so much to a little group and 
little to the rest of the world. 


Briefs Bier Cre 


@ In London last week it was rr 
vealed that one H, Braxton Hull, cred 
ited with authorship of a new nove! 
is in reality Helen Hull Jacobs, rank 
ing American woman tennis play: 
In the novel, named “Barry Cort 
there is not a line about tennis. 

@ In Buffalo, N. Y., 38-year-old 
Grace Miller is the city’s only femal: 
operator of a railroad signal tower. 
Miss Miller, who weighs but 11» 
pounds, controls 104 switch levers 1 
the Lehigh Valley Railroad yards, She 
staried “railroading” in 1917 and ad- 
vises her work as a good way “to keep 
your girlish figure.” 





——— | 
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(Continued from page 3) 


1. 8,000,000 dependents of the more 
than 2,000,000 individuals who have 
been enrolled in the CCC at one time 
or another since 1933. The expendi- 
re, said Fechner in his report, was 
vood investment of public funds” 
t only because it had _ helped 
strengthen the muscles and morale of 
American youth but also because it 
had made possible a vast step forward 
the conservation of America’s nat- 
ral resources, 
On this latter point, Fechner had 
awn up figures bearing out the opin- 
1 of other experts that the CCC had 
conservation work by as 
+h as 25 years, a development of 
ilculable economic value to future 
erations. Such five-year CCC sta- 
tics as these told the story: 


‘ 
t 


dvanced 


@ To aid reforestation, the CCC 
d planted 1,250,000,000 tree seed- 
ngs over 1,255,000 acres of unproduc- 





e land; forest stands were improv- 

! through 2,945,000 acres; and tree 

liseases were fought through 16,722,- 
"ty acres, 

@ To aid the constant fight against 
forest fires, 97,510 truck trails and 
inor roads were built; 64,231 miles 

telephone lines were laid; 64,374 
les of roads and trails were protect- 

from fire hazards; and 4,000 look- 
ut towers were erected. In addition, 
CC workers devoted 7,700,000 man- 
days of labor to fire prevention work, 
neluding actual fire-fighting. 

@ To aid erosion control, 3,982,000 
heck dams were built and 250,000,000 

ick-growing trees were planted in 
eroded farm areas. 

@ To aid wildlife conservation, 
1.100 fish-rearing pools were built; 

overnmental fish hatchery facilities 
were expanded; 6,000 miles of streams 
were improved; 466,000,000 fingerlings 
and young fish were placed in lakes 
ind streams; and 28,761,000 acres of 

ind were subjected to rodent con- 
trol operations. 


r 


These were some of the figures 
cited by Fechner in that part of his 
report that dealt with CCC accomp- 


lishments. Other figures covered: (1) 
the expansion of recreational facili- 
ties in all parts of the country; (2) 
the building of 41,000 bridges and 
4,475 buildings; and (3) the emer- 
gency relief work carried on by CCC 
workers during floods, In all, it was 
shown that the Civilian Conservation 
Corps, though popularly indentified 
with the forests, had done more than 
150 types of work since 1933. These 
included forest culture, soil conserva- 
tion, flood control, transportation im- 
provements, structural activities, range 
development and landscape work in 
parks and forests. Gains in these 
fields were measurable. Less tangible, 
less measurable, but no less important, 
were the gains accruing to the CCC 
workers themselves. 

“GEORGE MASON”: To find out 
what the CCC does for one of its en- 
rollees, it probably is best to consider 
“George Mascn. “George Mason” is 


the CCC’s name for the typical CCC 
worker, George, who finished gram- 


mar school, is 19 years old and has 





Photo from Department of Interior 


The Same Spot Before and After: An Eroded Park Site Restored by the CCC 


four dependents back home, The 
chances are 55 out of 100 that he 
comes from a rural area. He weighs 
about 147 pounds, is 5 feet 8% inches 
tall, and can expand his chest three 
inches. 

When George applied 
with the CCC, he had to show he was 
unemployed and needed work. Before 
being enrolled and sent to a camp, he 
underwent a thorough physical ex- 
amination which showed that he had 
a capacity for hard work and that he 
had no communicable disease. After 
being accepted, he was sent to a typi- 
cal camp to serve, if he wished, for a 
maximum period of two years.7 

Arriving at the typical camp, George 
found himself among about 180 or 200 
young men. He then started to ac- 
quaint himself with the camp build- 
ings, which included wooden bar- 


for a job 


+ CCC workers enroll for periods of six months but 
they are allowed to re-enroll for additional six-month 
periods until they serve a total] of two years. With 
the exception of war veterans, CCC workers leave the 
Corps after a median period of service amounting to 
9.7 months. Until 1937, workers could re-enroll until 
they served a maximum of 18 months. 


| 
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DREADNAUGHTS 


$25.00 FREE FOR PROMPTNESS 
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We will pay yen $100.00 (plus an extra $25.00 for 
promptness) if the list of words you make from the 
letters in the word DREADNAUGHTS is the best list 
of words received on this offer. Start now to make your 
list of words—such words as read, red, neat, at, gear, 
and a number of others will occur to you right away 
If your list of words is the best we receive on this offer, 
we will pay you $100.00 in cash. 
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The first prize of $100.00 in cash will be awarded for 
the list having the largest number of correct words with 
the fewest errors, eaid list conforming to the following 
rules: No letter can be used more times than it appears 
in the master word DREADNAUGHTS. Prefixes, 
suffixes, proper names, proper adjectives, abbrevia- 
tions, contractions, foreign words, Scotch wards, 
obsolete words, combining forms, English and Irish 
dialectic, and any combinations of letters not labeled as 
a part of speech will not be counted. Both singular and 
plural may be used and both will be counted. Words 
spelled alike, but with different meanings, will be 
counted as one word. If two or more lists have the same 
pumber of correct words, the list or lists having the 
fewest errors will be given preference. This er is 
open to any person living in the United States. Only one 
list is to be submitted from any family and no indi- 
vidual is to check his or her list with a list prepared by 
any other person. All entrants are bound = this rule 
and agree to furnish affidavits if requested. We reserve 
the right to bar any entrant where we are satisfied the 
list submitted is not his individual effort. The judges 
will use Webster's New International Dictionary to 
determine the winners and their decision is to be final 
and conclusive. 


$215.00 IN CASH PRIZES! 
We will pay you $100.00 in cash if you win first prize 
Second prize on this offer will be $50.00, third prize 
$25.00, fourth prize $15.00, fifth prize $10.00, and the 
next fifteen prizes will be $1.00 each. Full duplicate 
—— will be given in the event of ties. All lists must 
” postmarked on or before midnight, May 15, 1938. 
Please write your list of words on one side of the paper 
only and be sure to give your full name and complete 
address. Mail your list of words to address below and 
be sure to remember that we are going to give an extra 





$25.00 free for promptness to the winner of the first 
prize. Mail your list promptly 
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racks for sleeping and living quar- 
ters, a recreation hall, a school house, 
bath houses, garages and other struc- 
tures. After this, George settled down 
to camp routine. 

The routine of all the CCC’s “George 
Masons” consists mainly of an 8-hour 
work day from Monday through Fri- 
day under supervision of technical ex- 
perts from the Interior and Agricul- 
ture departments. At the camps them- 
selves, CCC enrollees are under super- 
vision of Army officers. “George Ma- 
son’s” day begins at 6:30, when he 
gets up, makes his bed and helps clean 
the barracks. At 7:30 he eats, at 8 he 
goes to the work project. Lunch is at 
12, and work is over at 4. From then 
on, he is free from strict routine. Be- 
fore retiring between 10 and 10:30, he 
is at liberty to wash his clothes, enjoy 
recreation or go to educational classes. 

This regimen, because it has consti- 
tuted a new pattern of life for them, 
unquestionably has had certain bene- 
ficial effects on CCC enrollees during 
the past five years. Besides strength- 
ening the muscles, it has restored mo- 
rale in thousands of cases where mo- 
rale was near a Vanishing point. Oth- 
er benefits cited include the teaching 
of a sense of discipline and ability to 
get on with one’s fellows, Beyond all 
this, however, the CCC’s supporters 
hold that the CCC not only educates 
the enrollee but also equips him with 
new and better qualifications for pri- 
vate employment. 

EDUCATION: When the CCC came 
into existence in March, 1933, it was 
made plain that the experiment had 
many purposes. The chief of these 
was threefold: (1) to put into opera- 
tion a vast conservation program; 
(2) to rehabilitate a large segment of 
youth that had been left high and dry 
by the Great Depression; and (3) to 
aid the dependents of enrollees by 
providing that each enrollee send 
home $25 of the $380 he was paid 
each month.t From the beginning, 
CCC officials regarded this purpose as 
educational in itself, particularly be- 
cause it involved a program empha- 
sizing such things as regular habits, 
personal hygiene, self-discipline and a 
sense of responsibility. 

The CCC was hardly a year old, 
however, when a movement was start- 
ed to broaden the project’s educational 
character. Accordingly, in 1934, leg- 
islation was passed to allow for an 
instructor in each camp, The school- 
ing program was further expanded last 
year in these ways: (1)Congress stat- 
ed that the CCC’s purpose was to offer 
“vocational training” as well as em- 
ployment and that “at least 10 hours 
each week may be devoted to general 
education or vocational training”; 
(2) Congress approved a CCC budget 
providing $5,000,000 for camp educa- 
tion; and (3) in each CCC camp 2,600 
feet of floor space was set aside for 
educational purposes. 

Today, each CCC camp has about 17 
instructors, They include Army men, 
government experts, WPA or National 
Youth Administration teachers, and a 


; In 1937, by Congressional action, the amount to be 
sent home by enrollees was reduced from $25 to $22.50. 


part-time teacher living in the camp’s 
vicinity. They teach subjects rang- 
ing from elementary reading and writ- 
ing to college mathematics. Most im- 
portant element in CCC education is 
job-training, On work projects, en- 
rollees are taught not only the “hows” 
but also the “whys,” and this instruc- 
tion is supplemented by training at 
night in such things as carpentry, auto 
mechanics, stone masonry and survey- 
ing. Subjects of a more academic na- 
ture, although in the minority, are 
also taught. 

The scope of the CCC’s educational 
phase is disclosed in part by these fig- 
ures: since 1933, 65,000 illiterates have 
been taught to read and write; over 
500,000 enrollees have studied grade 
school subjects; 200,000 have studied 
high school subjects, with some en- 
rollees receiving high school diplomas; 
50,000 have pursued college courses, 
and a few have won scholarships to 
colleges and universities. Although 
none of the classes require compul- 
sory attendance, 90 per cent of the 


U. S. Porestry Service photo 
His Muscles and Morale Were Helped 


CCC campers take part in some way in 
the educational program—a_ student 
body one-fourth as large as that of all 
the colleges in the country combined. 

There is no little evidence that the 
CCC’s vocational training courses 
have been helpful to enrollees. From 
1933 up until the start of the present 
economic decline, between 400,000 and 
500,000 young workers quit the camps 
before their period of enlistment was 
ended in order to take private employ- 
ment. According to preliminary sur- 
veys, they found jobs in the auto in- 
dustry, the railroad industry, agricul- 
ture and forestry. Although most of 
these CCC graduates were not skilled 
workers, their camp experience was 
found to have improved their qualifi- 
cations for private jobs. 

STATUS TODAY: In thus training 
and giving work to youth, the CCC 
has spent a great deal of money in 
the past five years. To keep “George 
Mason” in camp, to employ the typical 
enrollee, the Corps has spent an aver- 





Pathfinde: 


age of between $850 and $1,000 a ye 
—more than it would cost to suppo: 
him with work relief or direct reli: 
more than it would cost to put hi 
through high school or college. 

But last week, as the sixth ye 
started for the Civilian Conservati 
Corps, there was little or no criticis 
The public at large was well aw: 
that this New Deal experiment had 
far cost close to two billion dolls 
but it was well aware also of ol! 
facts. As Director Fechner’s rep 
showed, most of the money paid (: 
workers had gone to their 8,000, 
dependents. Further than that, w! 
they were being better equipped | 
private jobs, members of this “gr. 
army enlisted against nature” |}, 
vastly enriched the country by car: 
ing out a conservation program t! 
had been too long delayed. Indeed, 
its fifth anniversary, the CCC he 
hardly a voice raised against it.+ 

Unique because it is probably 
only major New Deal project that | 
not met vigorous opposition, the ( 
today is firmly established. Behin: 
are five years, during which it 
employed a total of 2,242,000 perso 
more than 2,000,000 of whom were « 
rollees. Behind it, too, is its his 
point of activity in 1935, when it su 
ported 500,000 in 2,652 camps. Tod 
its total enrollment is down to ab 
280,000 and its camps number o 
1,500, but the sharp business dec! 
threatens to make the figures | 
again. 

For this reason, the CCC was int: 
ested last week in seeing whether | 
Senate would force it to close 
camps and drop 60,000 enrollees 
next July 1. Earlier in the year, 
economy-minded Congress had cut | 
CCC appropriation to $226,331,000, 1 
lowest in the project’s history. | 
about two weeks ago, the House, mi: 
ful that hard times were again trou! 
ling America, voted an additional $5\) 
000,000 for the Corps, If the Sena' 
should do the same, the CCC will |) 
able to continue at its authorized ma 
mum strength of 300,000 enrollees. 

Except for this problem of fina: 
at a time when youth once more fa 
a trying situation, the CCC’s status t 
day is almost exactly what it was wh: 
the Corps was formed in 1933. <A 
though both President Roosevelt a: 
Director Fechner have long advocat: 
that the project be made permane 
it remains temporary. In Congre 
last year, the Senate voted for perm 
nency but the House did not, and bo!! 
finally compromised by continuing 
the CCC’s existence to July 1, 1940. 

What will happen to the Corps 
1940 is problematical. Its supporter 
however, do not doubt that it will : 
least be continued once again at tha 
time. So long as youth needs help 
they hold, so long as the nation’s nat 
ural resources need  conservatio! 
there can be no better agency thai 
the CCC, 


7 One of the minor criticisms is that CCC boys a 
often rough and tough, but it is a notable fact tha 
nearly all communities like to have a CCC camp 
nearby, mainly because the Corps brings money into 
town and improves physical properties. Another 
criticism is that the CCC is militaristic in nature 
Yet it is a fact that Army men at the camps are 
under strict orders not to impose militgry training. 
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MOVIE WORLD 
Books and Films 


Revolutionary in its possible ef- 
ets on the movie industry, a Federal 
rrade Commission “ruling,” the first 
of its kind, was announced last fort- 
sht in the daily press. Henceforth, 
the story ran, all motion pictures that 
ear the title of popular books must 
ck closely to the stories as told 
by the books. 
Because anyone may start an FTC 
vestigation by filing well substan- 
ated information that someone is 
olating the trade laws, booklovers 
d indignant authors saw oppor- 
‘ities to end Hollywood’s prac- 
of junking all of a book but its 
Producers saw headaches, A 
dicated cartoon foretold that the 
would abolish even Dopey, the 
ittlest dwarf, because he wasn’t in 
original story of “Snow White.” 
Fortunately or unfortunately, how- 
r, depending on the point of view, 
the “ruling” was only a false alarm. 
Much annoyed, the Federal Trade 
Commission last week explained that 
supposed decision was merely a 
plaint, which must be followed by 
inswer from the defendant, a trial 
da decision by the Commission be- 
re a “ruling” can be announced. 
in this complaint, actually the first 
its kind, the Commission charged 
Grand National Films, Inc., of New 
york, with unfair competition. In- 
mation had been filed against the 
pany by persons whose identity 
not revealed. Basis for the com- 
int was that Grand National ad- 
ertised “In His Steps,” a movie with 
the title of a best-seller by Dr. Charles 
M. Sheldon, as a “modern romance,” 
hen it was really a 19th-century 
of a profound religious con- 











lf the Commission finds the film 
pany guilty as charged, it may 

1 order it to stop such practices. 
his order would constitute a ruling 
that could be cited as precedent for 
ilar decisions in future cases where 
are charged with alterations of a 

ok. Then producers may get their 





daches after all, and people like 
Dopey may have to go—a develop- 
t which seemed hardly likely 
week, 
’ 7 
You'll Be Seeing 
The Divorce of Lady X (United 


ists): In this Alexander Korda pro- 
tion, Merle Oberon, who has just 
turned to the United States after 
re than a year’s absence, suavely 
tates an indiscreet debutante. High 
ality technicolor confirms original 
pressions of the delicately Oriental 
uty of the star. It also introduces 
traveled Americans to the shadings 
London fog and the cheerful hues 
the English countryside. In addi- 
‘ion, a hunting party is brought to 
the screen in all its brilliant colors. 





International 


Miss Oberon Gets Lost in a Fog 


The dialogue is lively and fresh, but 
the story, of the bedroom-farce type, 
is thin. It leans a bit heavily on a 
case of mistaken identity, started 
when Miss Oberon loses herself in a 
fog and stumbles into the bedroom of 
a young barrister, Laurence Olivier. 
He promptly mistakes her for the in- 
ordinately affectionate wife of a client 
whose divorce he is handling. Things 
are ridiculously complicated after 
that—but in a sophisticiated manner. 
Lovers of Hollywood slapstick will 
not find it here. 


Women Are Like That (Warner 
Bros.): One of Hollywood’s less ani- 
mated paper dolls, Miss Kay Francis, 
once more lisps wistfully through con- 
ventional scenes of marital misunder- 
standings in this unstimulating “prob- 
lem” play. Kay plays her usual role 
of successful career woman who, as a 
struggling young bride, is too good at 
the career. She tries to aid the busi- 
ness of her husband, Pat O’Brien, a 
young advertising man, and succeeds 
in wounding his ego in the process. 
It need hardly be added that the couple 
separate in hurt bewilderment and 


are reunited at the threshold of 
divorce. O’Brien’s acting as_ the 
young husband who drinks Scotch 


and mopes on a trip around the world 
helps a lot. 


The Return of the Scarlet Pimper 
nel (United Artists): This sequel to 
Leslie Howard's “Scarlet Pimpernel” 
of a few years ago will please fans 
who like adventure and care little 
whether it’s new or old. Sanguine 
and young, the new Sir Percy Blake- 
ney, as played by a British newcomer, 
Barry Barnes, romantically schemes 
and plots through familiar French 
Revolution locale to rescue his wife, 
who has been kidnaped by the rebel 
rascals. Incidentally, he helps save 
the French too. For thrills, there 
the cruel scenes around the guillo- 
tine, many leering old hags, and 
villains galore. The entertainment 
statisfies. 
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many months. Satisfaction 
LOVER records at Ge & 
de Catal Gramaphone 

18 E. 46th St. New York, N.Y. 
FREE. 6th and 7th Books of Moses $1. 
MAKE MONEY. Thousands needed for 
Laboratory Research. We supply breed- 
ers and buy the —. Write today for 
FREE illustrat Research Supply 
Corp.. + Dept. A-16. 2436 V A-16. 2436 W. York St..P Phila. Pa. 
PASCAL COMPANY, Inc. 
about my Appliance for reducible rup- Worries! 

ture. Automatic air cushion assists Na- 

it. Beware of imitations. Never sold in stores. Write today 
Shown by excessive sugar in sugar in 
TABLETS. Write ae A for | FREE TRIAL PACKAGE. 


guaranteed. Agents wanted. 
SENTINEL. Dept. H-974, 
IC Fie (valec 62.58 pe. J Tied ige y — S 
18 ya wa, 48th o 
Lodestone $1 per pair 
D. SMYTHE  cO., Box ( 15, Newark, Mo. 
Do You Want Relief From 
Textile ile Tower, Seattle, Wash. Wash. 
ture to close the opening—has relieved 
thousands of men, women and children. No obnoxiovue springs 
for confidential information sent free in plain envelope, 
BrooksCompany, 373 StateStreet, Marshall, Michigan 
J he ay’ re responds t 
N. M. PRODUCTS CO., 82 W. Washington, Dept. P, Chicago, il. 


curely. Three dry cells last 
4220 Davis Lane, Cincinnati, 0, —_ 
100,000 of finest 
heven, Brahme, ovart, ete. Mai) 
Cards, Dice, Inks, Charms, etc. Catalog 
RAISE GUINEA PIGS for US 
Why suffer with that rupture? Learn 
or hard pads. No salves or plasters. Sent on trial to prove 
DIABETES: | 
NCRETON Er 





isiiailans 


for One Year *160 


Any 4 in Addition to PATHFINDER 


Fi 

—Good Stories 

—Hoeme Circle 

—Home Friend 

—Hoeme Arts Needlecraft 

—Household Magazine 

—Leghorn Worl 

—Mether’s Home Life 

—Plymouth Rock Monthly 

—Poultry Tribune 

—Rhode Island Red 
Journal 

—Successful Farming 

—Weman’s World 

X PATHFINDER 

Offer Net Good Outside the 48 States 


No change or substitution in the list of magazines 
permitted. Magazines MUST all go to one address. 
Check magazines wanted and send this advertisement 
with remittance to PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C 


—American Fruit Grower 

—American Poultry 
Journal 

—Blade & Ledger 

—Breeder’s Gazette 

—Capper’s Farmer 

—Cloverleaf American 
Review 

—Country Home 

—Everybody’s Poultry 
Magazine 

—Farm Journal 
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WAKE UP YOUR 
LIVER BILE— 


Without Calomel— And You'll Jump Out 
of Bed in the Morning Rarin’ to Go 


The liver should pour out two pounds of liquid 
bile into your bowels daily. If this bile is not flowing 
freely, your food doesn’t digest. It just decays in 
the bowels. Gas bloats up your stomach. You get 
constipated. Your whole system is poisoned and 
you feel sour, sunk and the world looks punk. 

Amere bowel movement doesn’t get at the cause. 
It takes those good, old Carter’s Little Liver Pills 
to get these two pounds of bile flowing freely and 
make you feel “up and up.” Harmless, gentle, yet 
amazing in making bile flow freely. Ask for Carter’s 
Little Liver Pills by name. 25c at all drug stores. 
Stubbornly refuse anything else. ©1938. c.P. Inc. 


CATARRH or SINUS 


irritation Due to Nasal Congestion 


CHART FREE! 


Hall's Catarrh Medicine relieves phlegm-filled 
throat, stuffed up nose, catarrhal bad breath, hawk- 
ing,and Sinus headaches caused by nasal congestion. 
Retief or Your Money Back. At all Druggist’s. Send 
Post Card for Free Treatment Chart.65 yearsin business. 
fF. 1. CHENEY & CO., Dept. 134, TOLEDO, 0. 


SAVE $10 TO $60 


Thousands have been perfectly fitted 
by mail with fine, natural-looking 
teeth—and at tremendous savings. 
Don’t endanger your health by delay, 
when it costs so little. 


60 DAY TRIAL— We guarantee perfect fit. If you are 
not completely satisfied, we will refund your money. 


FREE IMPRESSION MATERIAL — Instruction and Price 
List. Send No Money. Impressions are easy to take. 


DON’T WAIT! DELAY MEANS DANGER! 
WRITE FOR COMPLETE DETAILS TODAY! 


ORADENTAL LABORATORIES, Inc. 
Room 221-A Heuer Bidg., GARY, INDIANA 


SWELLING REDUCED 


And Short Breathing relieved when caused by 





unnatural collection of water in abdomen, feet 
and legs, and when pressure above ankles leaves 
a dent. Trial package FREE. 


COLLUM MEDICINE COMPANY, COLLUM MEDICINE COMPANY, Dept. 585, ATLANTA, GA. 585, ATLANTA, GA. 





so NO KNIFE «NO PAIN 


ENZAL is a scientific internal 
treatment. A private formula. 
Used successfully by thousands, 
Prescribed by Doctors; com- 


Facts 
FREE! pounded by Registered Drug- 
gist. ENZAL CAPSULES are 


easy to take, with just a sip of water. Money- 
back guarantee. Write for clear, honest in- 
formation—mailed in plain, sealed envelope. 
ENZAL meseancn PRODUCTS, 
Biuemound R 


5208 w. 
SAMPLES OF REMARK. 
FREE ABLE TREATMENT FOR 


Stomach Ulcers 
(Due to Gastric Hyper-Acidity) 


H. H. Bromley, of Rutland, 
Vt., writes: ‘‘I suffered for 10 
years with acid-stomach trou- 
ble. Doctors all told me I had 
ulcers and would have to diet 
the rest of my life. Before 
taking your treatment I 
weighed 143 pounds and could 
eat nothing but soft foods and 
milk. Now, after taking Von’s 
Tablets, I weigh 171 pounds, 
can eat almost anything and 
feel perfectly well.’’ If you 
suffer from indigestion, gas- 
tritis, heartburn, bloating or any other stomach trouble 
induced by gastric hyperacidity, you, too, should receive 
quick relief. Send at once for FREE Sample of this 
wonderful treatment. A free Booklet is included. Write 


PHILADELPHIA VON CO. Dept. 13-F 
Fox Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Dept. L 
Mitwaukee, Wis. 




















PASTIME, LUCIDS 
Spool Mystery 


Provide yourself with half a dozen 
or more spools (ordinary thread 
spools) of the same size and a piece of 
string about two yards long. Double 
the string and run the two ends 
through one spool, drawing it almost 
all the way through. Then slip the 
two ends through the loop and draw 
the string almost tight. Next place 
the two ends of the string through the 
rest of the spools (forming a row of 
spools on the doubled string). 

This done, call for two “volunteers” 
and have one of them hold one end of 





the string and one the other. After 
covering the spools with a_ large 
handkerchief or cloth, inform your 


audience that it is seemingly impos- 
sible for anyone to remove the spools 
from the string while its two ends 
are being held—but that you possess 
magical powers and can perform the 
impossible. 

So saying, you place your hands 
under the handkerchief and simply 
slip the loop down over the bottom 
spool. Then you give the command 
for the “volunteers” to pull on the 
string. To the surprise of everyone 
the string comes out uncut or un- 
broken, and you walk away with the 
spools and the “secret.” 





Brain Teaser 


Four sons being the only heirs to 
an estate, the division was made in 
this manner: to the oldest son was 
left one-fifth the value of the estate 
plus $7,200; to the second son was left 
one-fourth the remainder plus $9,000; 
to the third son was left one-third of 
what then remained plus $12,000, and 
to the fourth son was left the balance, 
two-thirds of which was one-sixth of 
the estate. What was the value of the 
estate and what was the amount of 
each son’s share? Answer next week. 


Answer to Last Week’s—The num- 
ber of Bjones’s house was 84, and there 
were 119 houses on his street. 

a HO _ 


Smiles 
Blinks—Do 
truth? 
Jinks—No; I want to keep a few 
friends, don’t I? 





you always tell the 


Stingo—They say Eskimos wear the 
same suit of clothes the year round. 

Bingo—Yes, sometimes I’m tempted 
to move up there where such things 
are fashionable. 


Boogy—I wish I could be like you. 
You seem to make light of your finan- 
cial troubles. 

Woogy—Yes, I burn all my bills. 


Wanda—Mmm! What does it mean 
when your nose tickles? 

Sally—In my case, it means my boy 
friend is growing a mustache. 


Path finde; 





Cuthbert (bragging)—Yes, I’m 


Some. 
thing of a mindreader. I can tell at 
glance just what a person is thinking 0{ 

Lola—Oh, I beg your pardon—that i 


I mean—don’t you find it embarrassing? 


First Co-ed—I’ve tried my best to 
get all the professors to take a fan 
to me, 

Second Co-ed—You mean a passiny 
fancy, don’t you? 


Jubb—H-h-how m-much is th-that 
old car? 

Used Car Dealer—Make me an off: 

Jubb—I-I’ll g-g-give y-you f-f-f 

Used Car Dealer (impatiently )—1’|! 
take it. Forty dollars. 

Jubb—G-g-good! I-I was t-t-trying 
t-to say f-f-f-fifty. 


Bunchuck—Does a woman always 
have the last word? 

Dzudi—Certainly not. Sometimes a 
woman is talking to another woman. 


HOUSEHOLD 
Fudge 


There are numerous recipes for 
making fudge, but few of them can 
beat this simple one which calls for 
these ingredients: Three cups sugar; 
one cup milk; two squares grated 
chocolate or six tablespoons cocoa; 
one tablespoon butter; one-half tea- 
spoon vanilla and one-half teaspoon 
salt. 

Mix the sugar, chocolate, salt and 
milk together, bring slowly to a boil, 
and cook without stirring until 235 
degrees Fahrenheit or when a bit of 
the sirup dropped into cold water can 
be molded between the fingers. Then 
remove the sirup from the stove, stir 
in the butter and vanilla and set 
aside to cool. 

When lukewarm beat until the mix- 











CUT THIS OUT ! 


Here is a full or part-time 
job that will pay you well. 
We need livewire, responsi- 
ble men and women as Sub- 
scription Representatives in 
all states, Write at once for | 
free particulars. If experi- | 
enced, describe fully. Address 


Circulation Manager 


PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 
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MEN OVER FOR 
GETTING UP NIGHT 


April: 23, 1938 


OPPORTUNITIES 


thing pay i 8 or te prone De you 
Have 7°"want help? M° Want to profitable you want 
vane, through the mails? PATHFINDE co by more than 
a million families. Tell your story to — interested — 
| in the fewest possible wo: read 
| Classified es—60 cents s word: minimum fourteen words. 
Each initial aw grou 
acne and address 
‘ADDRESS neares 










t advertising office as listed on page two. 





ASTROLOGY 


’ OVE—HAPPINESS—SUCCESS, FREE. Three ques- 
t answered with advice. L. - 10c silver, birth- 
ate, for Character Analysis. Doctor J. Tousana, 
Rox 911, Chicago. 

cnn 

AVIATION 


erence ae a SEE 
AVIATION APPRENTICES. Good Pay—Big Future. 
vrite. immediately, enclosing stamp. Mechanix 
ersal Aviation Service, Strathmoor Station, Dept. 
Q-2. Detroit, Michigan. 
BOOKS 
GLORIFIED CHRIST, Truth: Would you eat, 
digest or understand that “Little Bitter Book”’ 
poken . of by John itn Revelation? Truly this is it. 
\ ) by Mrs. P. W. Stanton for those who earnest- 
esire to understand God’s Word. Price $1.00. 









Addre Universal Book, 703 N. Main St., Tus- 
bia, Alabama. f 
END OF THE WORLD. Is it near? 25c coin. River- 


dale Publishing Company, Morristown, Tennessee. 


CHEMICAL FARMING 
OW SUPERIOR VEGETABLES AND FLOWERS in 
tank of water containing 21 chemicals. Instruc- 
formulae $1.00. Barclay Chemicals, 20 West 
Chicago. 
CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 
ED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES AND BOOKS 
i, Rented, Exchanged. Bargain Catalog Free. 
rses Bought). Lee Mountain, Pisgah, Ala. 


FEMALE HELP WANTED 
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ADI DR ESS POSTCARDS AT HOME. Pay 2c per - card. 
ything supplied. Write Dorothea Cosmetics, 
“Hl nes, California. 


RESS, MAIL COSMETIC SAMPLES from home. 
onal advertiser. lc r sample, plus comm. 
nus on resulti sales. Pay weekly. Spare 
me, easy work. Information free. Rome, Box 
['B Varick Station, N. Y¥. C. ne 
MAIL CATALOGS FROM HOME. Spare time. Na- 
t | advertiser. lc each, plus comm. and bonus 
esulting sales. Pay weekly. Easy work. In- 
fort on free. Premium Co., G. P. O. Box 231-VB 
Brooklyn, tLe tee deaiipe 
PECIAL WORK FOR MARRIED WOMEN. Earn 
$23 weekly and your own dresses Free. No can- 
assing, no investment. Write fully giving age, dress 
e_ Fashion Frocks, Dept. CE-1029, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
“ FROG RAISING 
RAISE FROGS!” We buy! Good prices year round! 
1 pond starts you. Free book shows sketch. 
erican Frog Canning (145-D) NewOrleans, Louisiana. 
INVENTIONS 


NTIONS COMMERCIALIZED. Patented or Un- 


























patented. Write Adam Fisher Company, 168 En- 
é St. Louis, Mo. 
MANUSCR! ANTED ia) pom 
ORS’ a sty wanted for immediate 
—_ Prompt examination. Revel, 41 West 
~ Yor 
a NURSERIES oe 
ES, DAISIES, GLADIOLUS, Petunias, Snap- 
Salvias, Verbenia. Four dozen postpaid 


Glicks Nurseries, Smoketown, Pa. 
PATENT ATTORNEYS 


NTORS—Time counts—Don’t risk delay in pat- 

g your invention. Write for new 48-Page Free 
Patent Guide for the Inventor.’’ No charge 
liminary information. Clarence A. O’Brien 
Hyman Berman, eres. eo Attorneys, 
2 Adams Bidg., Washington, D 


-RHEUMATISM! 
NEURITIS — ARTHRITIS 


ead the book that is helping thousands. 








ard brings you a FREE pon Be etry 


The Inner Mysteries of Rheumatism” sealed 
| postpaid. Address the author today—H. P. 
water, Ph. D., 209-M St., Hallowell, Main Maine. 


ALL. BLADDER 


Newlected carina yeey and DIs FReS® 


may lend to 
- ay — 1, “ives 
Hepa = Ly home "Gene. 


DICE CARDS 


Inks, Shiners, Daabs and Accessories. 
Catalog FREE. 


HILL BROS.. Box P, SALIDA, coLo. 


Eliminate the waste ‘matter, 
isons and acids, with RARE 
WILD HERBS and ROOTS 
TEA, prepares at home. 

rite for information; * ay treatment $8 


Padre Wonder Herb Co., » Wonder Herb Co., 1768 Robinson, San Diego. Ca SanD Diego. Calif. 








for pile suffering. If you have piles in 
any form write for a FREE sample of 
Page’s Pile Tablets and you will bless 
the day that you read this. Write teday. E. R. 
Page Co., 300-C35 Page Bidg., Marshall, Mich. 


PILES wos ES DON’T BE CUT 
Until You Try This 
Wonderful Treatment 






ture loses its gloss. At this point one 
cup of chopped nut meats or chopped 
cherries may be added. Finally, spread 
the mixture one inch thick on a but- 
tered plate and allow to set. Then cut 
into inch squares. 

- oS 


Baked Bananas 


Although long synonymous. with 
split—the awesome drug store con- 
coction—and generally regarded as 
something not to be cooked, there are 
many tasty ways of serving bananas. 
One of these, as unusual as it may 
seem, is baked bananas. Such a dish 
calls for half a dozen bananas, not too 
ripe; two tablespoons butter; one- 
third cup sugar; and two tablespoons | 
lemon juice. 

Peel the bananas and split them in 
half, lengthwise. Then place _ the 
halves in a buttered shallow pan. 
Next melt the two tablespoons of but- 
ter and mix it with the sugar and 
lemon juice over hot water to form 
a sauce. Pour this sauce over the 
bananas and bake in a slow oven for 
about half an hour. Serve hot. 


Week's Hints 


q Fine sandpaper can be used to 
clean felt hats before putting them 
away until next fall. 

@ To have crisp cole slaw, shred 
the cabbage and allow it to stand in 
cold water a short time before sea- 
soning. 

q Before using hot water 
tumblers that have contained 
rinse them in cold water and 
will wash easier. 

q@ A teaspoon of cold water added 
to the white of an egg before beat- 
ing will give a double quantity of 
meringue. 





to wash 
milk, 


they 








PHOTO FINISHING 


SPLIT-SECOND SERVICE!—Pictures returned the 

same day received. Two beautiful professional en- 
largements and 8 guaranteed neverfade perfectone 
prints 25c coin. One colored, or Two plain enlarge- 
ments, and 8 prints, only 25c. Candid Rolls de- 
veloped Free'!—prints enlarged to 3x4, only 4c each. 
American Studios, 200, LaCrosse, Wis. 


THE PHOTO MILL. IMMEDIATE SERVICE! Roll 
developed, printed, and choice of two enlarge- 


ments, one tinted enlargement, or eight reprints, 
25c coin. Reprints 2c. The Photo Mill, Box 629-H, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


SNAPSHOTS IN COLORS—Roll developed, 8 Natural 
Color Prints—25c. Natural Color reprints—3c 

Amazingly beautiful. Natural Color Photo, C-51, 

Janesville, Wisconsin. 

8 SNAPPY 4x6 ENLARGEMENTS from your roll. Send 
25c mail to Wisconsin Film Service, WestSalem, Wis 


20 REPRINTS 25c. 100 reprints $1.00. Roll developed 
__ with 16 prints _25c. 





Nordskog, 15, Maywood, Til. 


ROLL DEVELOPED, 2 prints each negative 25c. En- 
largement coupon. Willard’s, Box 3535T, Cleve- 
land Heights. Ohio. 
SALESMEN WANTED 
20,000 MILES from weak, discarded tires with Tire 
Armor—A Selling Sensation! We deliver. Liberal 
Commission. Motor Products, 1760-D Lunt, Chicago 











BOTH MEN AND WOMEN Be ny ~ Pathfinder, 
part or full time. If experie so state. Address 
Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 


SONG POEMS WANTED 


FREE RHYMING DICTIONARY and Instruction Book 

by famous composer. Send poems now. Free mar- 
keting advice. Songwriters Institute, 1234-G Broad- 
way, New York 


WANTED ORIGINAL POEMS, SONGS, 1 for Immedi- 
ate consideration. Send poems to Columbian Music 
Publishers Ltd. Dept. 5, Toronto, Can. 


POEMS SET TO MUSIC, ARRANGED for publica- 
tion. Free examination, report. MMM Studios, 
Dept. 36C, Portland, Ore 


SONGWRITERS: Send best poem today for exception- 
al offer. Richard Brothers, 14 Woods Building, 
Chicago. 


VEGETABLE PLANTS FOR SALE 


TOMATO plants now ready. Large, stocky, well 
rooted, field-grown from Certified seed. Roo 
wrapped in damp moss. Varieties: Marglobe. Bonnie 
Best, and Greater Baltimore. Express, $2.00 per 1,000; 
10,000 and over $1.50 per 1,000. Safe arrival guar- 

anteed. D. Fulwood, Tifton, Ga. 

















Thie illustrated 
and descriptive 
book contains valu- 
able information 
for men suffering 
from paine in the 
















and lege: forget- 
fulness, low vita!li- 
. cleapiccences, 
n rising. 
bladder trouble. 
If you heve these 
yoo 
A rrice be 
without thie. boos 
another day. 









Send today for this iltustrated free 

beak containing valuable information 
en Past 40 Also contains infor- 

ere chen the, Miiged’ Sanitaria 

e 

offered ther 

MILvorD Sanrr RIUM, . . 
5 — sheet 

d me your Free Book of Facts 





Gentlemen: § 


Name 
Address 





City & Steta___.... 


| MONUMENT CATALOG, samples. 
$11 oe Freight paid. Guaranteed. 
Granite, A66, Onece, Fis. 

» Son fer Im- 


WwW A N T E D° te consideration. Send poems to 


Columbian Music Publishers Ltd... Dept. SX. Toronto, Can. 


Free for Asthma 


If you suffer with attacks of Asthma so ter- 
rible you choke and gasp for breath, if rest- 
ful sleep is impossible because of the struggle 
to breathe, if you feel the disease is slowly 
wearing your life away, don’t fail to send at 
once to the Frontier Asthma Co. for a free 
trial of a remarkable method. No matter 
where you live or whether you have ahy faith 
in any remedy under the Sun, send for this 
free trial. If you have suffered for a lifetime 
and tried everything you could learn of with- 
out relief; even if you are utterly discour- 
aged, do not abandon hope but send today for 
this free trial. It willcost younothing. Address 
Frontier Asthma Co., 140-C Frontier 7 °° 
442 Niagara St. Buffalo, % L 











‘GAS, ACID INDIGESTION? 


Frederick, Md.—Mrs., 
Pearl, 478 W. South St., says: 
“IT would have gas after I ate 
and also would get acid indi- 
gestion, and I ¢elt weak and 
out-of-sorts as a result. After 
I had used Dr. Pierce’s Golden 
Medical Discovery for some 
time my appetite and diges- 
tion were good and 1 became 
stronger.” Buy it in liquid 
from your druggist today. 


THREE POINT 
SUCTION ROOFLESS 


‘eatherweight— No ing— 
Natural Taste—Holds Better. 
Singers, Speakers, \ike the extra 
tongue room, clearer mouth, All 
forms false TEETH—by mail— 
cheap—monthly payments. 60 
Day Trial. #O0 LABORATORIES. 2556 Hed Wiliams Bidg.. TAMPA, FLA. 


if you are poisoned by 


TOO MUCH ACID 


Read Our Offer—Do This 


Is Acid in your blood causing “Arthritis;” 
stiff jointe; sore muscles; rheumatic pains; 
neuritis; neuralgia? 

Bladder weakness? Kidney irritation? up 
many times at night? “Worn Out’? “Acid” 
Stomach? “Catch cold” easily? Skin itchy? 
No “pep”? Nervous? 


WANT A 75c BOTTLE? 
(Regular Prescription Quantity) 
For more than 45 years The Williams 





Daisy 





or tablets 











‘Treatment has been helping others to com- 


fortable days and nights. 

We will give acid sufferers who send this adver- 
tisement, home address and ten cents (stamps or 
coin) one full size 75-cent bottle (32 doses) of 
The Williams Treatment and booklet with DIET and 
other helpful suggestions. No obligation. No C. O. D. 
Only one bottle given same person, family or ad- 
dress. Sold since 1892. 

This advt. and 10c. must be sent 
DR. D. A. WILLIAMS COMPANY 


| Offer MU 16, East Hampton, Conn. 
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ARE YOU GUARDING AGAINST IT? 


Undoubtedly, if the question had been 
asked not many years ago, most Europeans 
would have said: “It can’t happen here.” 
But it did. Have you said it about your own 
country? If you have, remember—there is 
only one way to safeguard democracy, and 
that is to be fully and completely aware of 
what is taking place around you. 


Follow the good example of more than 
1,000,000 subscribers who each week read 


PATHFINDER ... who find in it a re- 
sume of the news free of bias and “color- 
ing matter.”” Because the news, both na- 
tional and international, is reported in 
PATHFINDER just as it happened, you get 
all straight facts in PATHFINDER ... 


and all facts straight. 


You need PATHFINDER. Send in the 
coupon for it today. Only $1.00 brings you 
52 exciting issues. Don’t delay. Act now! 


Democracy Depends on an Enlightened Public Opinion 


Read 


PATHFINDER 
Mail Your Subscription Today! 


Hog he ves S joo Three Years $900 


156 Issues 
PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 


I fully realize that I cannot afford to do without PATHFINDER every week ¢o 
explain the important news to me. Please send me PATHFINDER regularly 
years. I enclose $ in payment. 


Check whether ( ) New ( ) Renewal 





